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ABSTRACT 

. ^. . ^ Work redesign for improving satisfaction or 
productivity depends partially on employee attributes because 

thlirrsf J?n^*"^».^'"?^!"*J^ ''^''^ conditions. The Hackman-Oldham 
theory^distinguishes "30b" from employei responses to 30b. A iob's 

^ffi^f JS^ characteristics that 

affect three psychological states essential to internal work 
motivation and positive work— outcomes--ah idea valuable to educators 
concerned^with human resources management. This paper examines the 
applicability of the theory to school teaching, an occupation very 
different from those originally considered, and hence reguirine the 
revision^of the Hackman-Oldham instruments as outlined in section B. 
The section also analyzes the scales for measuring nob 
characteristics. A third section traces results of instrument 

teachers, considers distributions and 
inter-Item reiiabilitiesi aiid discusses sensitivity of revised 
measures, subjectivity of measuress, and relationships with 
organizational commitment. Job diagnostic survey, 30b rating form 
and Bogen-Chartirs inventory appendixes follow the report's 
conclusions. (KS) f =» 
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A, INTRObbCTION 



One of the t^oiUni theoretical developments in recent nanageiaeht 
literature has been the synthesis and extension by Richard Hackman and his 
colleagues of iany task and job design studies into a broad theory of work 
redesign (Hackman & Lawier, 1971; Hackman & Oldham, 1975, 1976, 1980). This 
theory of work redesign has been among the most popular approaches to job 
research in the past decade (Roberts & Click, 1981). 

Increasing productivity in modern industrial society, in their view, 
depends on impro^^ng the fit between work and worker. "As work organizations 
have continued to get bigger, more mechanistic, more cbhtrolling of 
individual behavior, and more task specialized," Hackman and Oldham write, 
"the people who work in those organizations have become more highly educated, 
more desirous of 'intrinsic work satisfactions,' and perhaps less willing to 
accept routine and monotonous work as their legitimate lot in life" (1980, p. 
8). It is incumbent on managers to alter the conditions of work— in 
particular, to enhance the "motivating potential" of jobs—ih order to solve 
the contemporary problem of absenteeism, turnover, alienation from work, and 
declining productivity. 

Redesigning jobs to increase their motivating potential, however, is 
not assured of success, in the authors' view, since employees respond 
differently to conditions of work. The link between job enrichment and 
satisfactibh or productivity depends in part on attributes of the job 
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incambent him- br herself. Thus, job redesign is a mattar of fitting work to 
the worker, of providing opportunities for int^insicaily satisfying work to 
those who choose to sei^e them and to avoid distressing those for whon, job 
enrichment would be unduly taxing. 
The Ha ckman-Old haiii Theory 

Specific terms of the Hackman-aidham theory are outlined in Figure 1. 
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Figure i. Job characteristics model of. work mbtiVatlon. 

The authors distinguish analytically between "the job," conceived as an 
objective entity, and the responses of job incumbents to it. The latter are 
referred to as the "critical psychological states." Jobs, in this analytical 
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sense, can be ch«acterl.ed Independent^ of the IndlvldGals who happen to be 
occupying them at any given time. While an efflpl^ee's phenomenoiogtcal 
response to a job Is presumed to be closely related- to the objective 
properties. It 1. not fully determined 1^ those properties. The relationship 
18 conditional. Psychological states are internal to each person and are not 
directly manipulablei job properties are theorized to be manipulable and, 
therefore, can be the target of managerial efforts in job redesign. 

Hackman and Oldham singled out five properties of jobs-the "core job 
cha«cteristics"~of especial significance for en^ioyee motivation. Together 
they represent the job's motivating potential. These are referred to as 
Skill Variety, Task identity. Task Significance, Autonow, and Feedback from 
the Job. They bear on the three "critical psychological states" that 
Hackman and Oldham regard as central conditions of strong internal work 
motivation and positive work outcomes. A job will be "meaningful" to an 
employee to the e«ent it requires a variety of skills, involves the 
completion of a whole and identifiable pi.ce of work, and has significance 
for the lives of other people; it will foster feelings of "personal 
respunsibillty" In the degree it provides the employee autonos^ in selecting 
the methods for carrying out the wbrk| and it furnishes the employee 
"knowledge" on which to judge the effects of his or her efforts if it Is 
arranged to allow such feedback. Thus, the motivating potential of a job, as 
elai^rated by the five cOre characteristics, are said to affect the three 
psychological states, which, in turn, are essential ingredients of the 
employee's internal work motivation and other positive work outcomes. 
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As noted above, ilteratlons In core job ch^acterlstlcs have 
differing effects on the psychological responses of individuals and on work 
ootconses, depending on certain other attibutes of t1,. individual or the work 
setting. Prominent among these moderating conditions is the individaai's 
"growth need strength," conceived in ter^ of Msslow's U976) higher level 
n..ds hierarchy. ..riatio. in the motivating potential of Jobs is e^^.ct.d 
to be positive^ associated with responses of individuals at the higher 
levels of growth need strength bat to be unrelated, or perhaps even 
negatively related, to responses of en^^lc^ees at the lower levels. The 
authors mention, but do not develop, several additional contingencies under 
Which the direct relationships betweeen job characteristic, and psychological 
states would hot be ea^ected to hold. 

The immediate outcomes of job redesign envisaged 1^ Hackman and 
eidham are phrased primarily in terms of a difference in levels of internal 
-x^tivation to perform, general job satisfaction, and work "effectiveness," 
tteaning principally the quality of goods and services produced, not 
..cessarily their mere quantity. Less clear, or a. least less immediate, are 
the consequences for absenteeism and turnover, according to the authors. 

The Hacksar^ldham theo^r has the virtue of giving specificity to the 
components of the jol^orker-performance interdependencies, at least within a 
motivational framework. It provides the manager with conceptual tools fo^ 
analyzing situations confronting them. It has the special appeal of 
characterizing job. in terms of identifiable dimensions open to managerial 
manipulation. Their formulation stresses the importance of close diagnosis 
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of einpi<^ee attributes^ as weii as ths r-hn^+i:*-- . ' ' 

conditions under which the work Is 

out. HaCM^ a„a OidS™ in. to 

r.d...,„ ,^,„, ^^^^^ 

orsaol.a«„„ o.^l,«s. „„ ,Se »6.at 

multiple task components. 
Ins trumentatAbn 

*PP«1 of th, app,<„,K «rtM51^ h„ 6,ed iShiiced the 

. .o-ber Of ,.a.s, the Sla^nosElc Sutv., Co, JOS). P„.u,atl„i oi thi. 
.o.tt™a„ .p.t,tio„.U«., tKe ,Seo„t... .„„..s.,. ^^^^^^^^ 
ool. .„^.H.. ^„3se„ «tH ,o l„e^.^,,, ^^^^ -^^ ^^^^^^^ ^ 

re„*m. n«ef of l««stlgatiii, «l«.d t6 the theory. 

. The jm. edMM.t.rea to e^l^.., « o„*«l..tioS, . co„i.t. of 

..ottos. Th. fX.et S.O .eotXO^ contaih, ,.e.tXd„e e,«^ h.XdeS 

" theif joh. the fi,. „„ c«.t.cEeH.ti«. p.„. „he„ .dt 

.or^U, pe„ Of th. theo^-PeedUC P.oi *,e„t. «d DeeUn, „UK Othe^e. 
H..h cSiSctet.t.c U ^„„ed h, . thtee-.te. .ce.e. o„e .te. .^Xo.i„, the 

format of » graphic ritine scale fin S.rt(™ M a 

8 le (In Section 1), and two Itess (ih Siitlon 2) 

..Wns re.pO«dents to Indlcat. the accuracy .1th „hicH a .tat.*nt descrlh.a 

tKe joh. SCrlSg p.ocedur.. pfa«de ,alu.a ranging f 

dl««l.h. An o«raU H.tlvatln, Potential Score (MPs, l. obtained ^ a. 
arlth^tlc co.hl„tlc« of acorea of th. fl., characteristics. (TH..e 

«ctl.„. Of the .BS .re Reproduced in App.ndi. A and described f„n, ih the 
.out^ias part Of th. report.) Thu.. a i,.„ ^^^^ ^^^^^^^ 
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characterizing .'the job." The remainder of the JDS consists of 57 items 
designed to measure the critical psychological states, job satisfaction, 
growth need strength, and several supplementary pefsbnal attributes of the 
respondent. Scoring keys accon„any the JDS to facilitate processing of large 
numbers of questionnaire returns* 

Hadtman and Oldham also developed a Job Rating Fori (JRF) 
paralieiitng the first part of the JDS, allowing persons other than job 
incumbents describe core char^teristics of a job and, thereby, providing a 
methodologically independent means of measuring job properties. (See 
Appendix B.J 

The Problem 

The systematic, thebi^^based approach of Hackmah and Oldham holds a 
certain attraction to educators, particularly those concerned with human 
resources management. Schools and colleges are labor-intensive enterprises 
constantly seeking more effective, more humane ways of using the 
Instmctional staffs available to them, and the analytical framework may be 
equally as promising in education as in business and industry. Expositions 
of the theory one of us (Bogen) has generated considerable pedagogical 
excitement in seminars for educational managers, and our initial, informal 
uses of the JDS for describing the jobs of high-school and university 
Instructors has produced thought-provoking data. Both the language and the 
methodological tools for characterizing the work of teaching have been in 
short supply, especially from the perspective of human resource ianagementi 
Nevertheless, we felt It important to examine carefully the 
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appllcabUity of the analytical framework and the accbmpahyihg i^iiu^iient 
procedures before promoting either as valuable aids to school improvement 
efforts. If we could be assared that the job dimensions of teaching could be 
f ornzlated apprbprlately and measured accurately following the leads of 
Hackman and his associates, the door would be open for tnvestigatlbns into 
larger elements of the Hackman-Oldham model and its diagnostic utility in 
educational sys terns ^ 

We chose to concentrate bh the fiVe (o^ seven) cbre jbb 
characteristics of Hackman and Oldhai-their conceptualization and 
measurement-because bf their pivotal role in job redesign and human resource 
management. We also limited our attention to teaching jobs at the elementary 
and eeconda^ levels. Three main issues guid.d bur investigation into cbre 
characteristics bf teaching jobsi 
Applica bility t o Schbbl Teachfn p; 

Are the cbncepts and measures of job characteristics relevant tb 
teaching? The original interests of Hackman and his colleagues were with 
business and industrial settings, although a number of investigators 
subsequently have applied the measures to public service institutions (e.g.. 
Baird. 1976; Brief and Mbwday 5 Aldag. 1976; O^Reilly. Parlette. & BJoom. 
1980; VanMaanen S Katz. 1974). Nonetheless, th.y cbuched the issues their 
theory addressed in terms of the relief bf wbrker alienation and boredbm 
found in single, repetitious work in settings with a minute divisicn of labor 
and clbse supervisory control, an imagery reflected in the cbncepts used to 
characterize jbb dimensions. 
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School teaching would not seem to suit the image well. Analyses 5f 
the teaching job. going back as far as Waller (1932), have regularly 
emphasized the ambiguous goals, uncertain technolo^, and loose coupling of 
the educational institution (Bidwell. 1965; March. 1976, 1978; Weick. 1976). 
Unlike many enterprise., its product is not a tangible object; and unlike the 
work even in many service organizations, teaching does not entail the 
performance of discrete tasks in a particular order, each with 
distinguishable marks of accomplishment and an identifiable contribution to 
some "Whole." Except from the grossest perspective, the workflow is barely 
discernible, the division of labor primitive, and speciali2ation minimal 
(Charters, 1964. 1970). Educational reformers of the late 1960's complained 
that teaching requires too nuch "skill variety." not too little~the demand 
on teachers for "omni competence "--and targeted the reforms of team teaching 
and differentiated staffing to its rectification. A dominant feature of the 
teaching occupation, according to tortie's careful analyses (1965. 1969. 
1973. 1975). is the extreme autonouy and disconnection from colleagues (and 
super^sors) that the work involves. Problems may lie in the overabundance 
of autonoay of the teaching job rather than its lack. 

Thus, our research team had reservations about the meahingfulness of 
the five core job characteristics of Hackman and Oldham for teaching. Do 
they apply to the kind of job performed by teachers or to a job which may be 
"bver-ehriched" rather than in heed of enrichment? 



iSensltlvltv to Va ri a tions wi thin Teachinfj • ' 

Can the concepts and measures differentiate between teachiSi jobi? 
Are the scales sufficiently sensitive to be used Itf schools for diagnostic 
purposes? Applications of the JDS have indicated that the instrument can 
discriminate between widely differing jobs (e.g.. between managers and 
clerks, assembly line workers and accbuhtants. construction workers and sales 
personnel), given fairly large samples, but the question remains as to 
whether the measures are suitable for discriminating between the far narrower 
band of jobs within the teaching occupation. 

The problem can be vivified Iqr referring to Figure 2, showing the 
profiles for two disparate types of job. the data are from a report of norms 
for the JDS. based on some 6930 employees working on 876 jobs of a highly 
heterogeneous character in 56 governmental, service, and productive 
organizations across the United States (Oldham. Hackman. S Steplna. 1978). 
Of all the data they present, by far the greatest disparity in JDS scores is 
between upper- or middle-level managers (N - 56 jobs) and the rank-and-file 
workers in the offices and shops of the organizations (N - 500 jobs), and it 
is their profiles we depict. Clearly, differences between teaching jobs will 
not be as great as these extremes. Is the JDS capable of capturing finer 



nuances ? 
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Figure 2. Job dimension profiles for top Sanagement and office 
or shop workers: Hackman data. 

Added perspective on Figure 2 Is furnished 1^ taking into account the 
measureaent error associated with the JDS scales. In an earlier report of 
nonas for the JDS, Hadcman and colleagues published an analysis of variance 
peraitting estliations to be niade of ihter^rater reliabilities and 
oeasureSent error (Hacknan S Oldham, 1974, Table 4). Their data covered 50 
dobs with 5 or more ratings, for a total of 613 employee-raters. Table 1 
reproduces their results for each job dimension— the mean for the 50 jobs, 
the mean squares between jobs, and the mean squares for ratings within the 
same job. The next three columns give Our calculations of the components of 
variance for job and residual (rater + errorj, and the coefficient of 
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Ihter-rater reliability. Although not immediately germaihe, the last column 
gives the inter-item reliabilities reported ^ Hactean and Oldham in their 
Tibii 2. 



Table 1. Inter-Mte? Reliability of incumbent Ratings of JDS Job 
Dimensions: Estimated from Haclcman and Oldham Data 



Job 
Dimehsibh 



^ „ Estimated «^^jLau4.iii.y 

n^^^ Vrf^'t^ Variance Component Inter- intei 
Mean Between Within Job Resid. Rater item 



Skill Variety 
Task Identity 
Task Significance 
Atitbhbaisr 

Feedback from Job 
Feedbadc from Agents 
with Others 



4.47 
4.87 
5.54 
4.75 
4.96 
3.87 
5.27 



17.70 
5.90 
3.22 
7*92 
4.41 
6.82 
6.76 



1.54 
1.71 
1.55 
1.55 
1.76 
2.28 
1.35 



1.32 
.34 

a4 

;52 
.22 
.37 
.44 



1.54 
1.71 
1.55 
1.55 
1.76 
2*28 
1.35 



i92 
.71 
.52 
.80 
.60 
.67 
.80 



.71 
.59 
.66 
.66 
.71 
.78 
.59 



Note: Means and mean squares from Hackmah and Oldham (1974). rable 4- 
inter-item reliabilities from their Table 2. * 

Based on 50 jobs, 613 respondents* 12.26 raters per job. 

The measurement error turns out to be quite substantial in most of 
the JDS scales, certainly enough to discourage their use for diagnostic 
purposes unless the number of raters of a given job is fairly large. Except 
for Skill Variety and, perhaps. Autonony and Dealing with Others, the 
coefficients of ihter-rater reliability indicate that raters do not agree 
iach on the characteristics of their respective jobs. The same point can be 
observed in the magnitudes of the "residual" components of variance in the 
fifth column of the table* 

The implication of rater disagreement is conveyed concretely in terms 
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of the number of teacher-raters that woald be required to find a dependable 
difference (p < .05) between two teaching jobs. For two jobs varying is 
widely as those between top management and clerical or blue-collar workers 
depicted In Figure 2, the numbers necessary to bvercbme measurement krrbr are 
not unduly large, at least for some of the job dimensions. Our calculations 
give these numbers: 

Dimension N heeded per job 

SV 4 

Ti 68 

TS 14 

AU 6 

FJ 12 

FA 20 

DO 6 

It ±s conceivably possible for a manager to obtain sufficient responses from 
teachers in a school district if "the teaching job" were defined very 
broadly, such as "elementary" vs, "secondary" teaching or "teaching in School 
A" vs. "teaching in School Bi" 

As jbb^rating differences become smaller, the number of requisite 
raters increases disproportionately. For instance, a difference just half as 
extreme as the one depicted would require 14 and 278 teacher-raters for Skill 
Variety and Task Identity, respectively. The numbers quickly exceed the 
available staff sizes for many school district positions, to say nothing of 
jbbr. within school buildings. While research-rs may be able to cope with the 
error problem by sainpling jobs over a numbed of districts, that is little 
solace to the manager Who is confined to his or her particular district or 
boiidingi 
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the computations ±n Table 1 poltit to other probiens In the JDS 
measures. A scan down the column for the Variance component associated With 
"job" Indicates that, except for Skill Variety, the supposedly heterogeneous 
jobs are pretty much alike. According to the ratings, they vary little on 
the 6T,blnt scale (mostly over the upper half of the scale, as suggested by 
their means). In the case of Feedback from the Job, for Instance, two-thirds 
of the jobs fall between 4.49 and 5.43. The band is even narrower for Task 
Significance (5.40 to 5.68)* 

The Inter^ltem reliabilities la the last column add a further 
pessimistic note. The reliabilities are startllngly low for scales based on 
the same questions asked in only slightly different ways. As Hackmah and 
colleagues consistent^ point out, the JDS is not a clinical device; it lacks 
the precision necessary for diaghbsing jobs of single individuals. 

Although most of the preceding calculations were made after the 
beginning of our study, the investigating team questioned the sensitivity of 
the JDS from the beginning and took It as an issue for study. 
Subjecti vity of the Measures 

Are incumbent reports adequate measures of job characteristics? An 
important element of the Hackman and Oldham formulation is the separation of 
jobs as objective entities from jobs as experienced by the job holders, i.e., 
"core characteristics" as distinct from "critical psychological states," but 
do such self-reports afford objective descriptions of the job, or are they 
merely another reflection of the individual's psychological response to the 
job? If the measures of the job dimensions are importantly imbued with 
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^espond^Ht.' own affective st.t.., spurious relationship. v,ould 5e generated 
b.tw..s the supposedly Independent constructs and the utility of the m...ur.s 
for directing j5b ledeslgh wbula be con^romlsed. 

Since most of the management research has relied on incumbent 
clescrlptions. the existing evidence is relatively sparse regarding the 
perceptual blase, inherent in the method. Aldag. Barr. and Brief (1981) 
summarize the fe^ studies, mostly ^ Hackman and associate., that examine the 
agreement between incumbents and other Job raters (supervisors, researchers), 
in general, the "convergent validity" (the correlation between incumbent and 
other raters on the separate scales) tend to be quite low, in the 
neighborhood of .56 to .60. Especially proble«m.tic are the scales for 
Feedback from Agents, where correlations are essentially zero i„ some reports 
<e.g., Hackman & Oldh^. 1974. Table 2) and Task Significance (correlations 
of .35). The values are not markedly higher than correlations between scale 
pairs within a rater group (••discriminant validity"), suggesting that a 
common theme runs through the scales. Roberts and Gllck (1981) directly 
raise the issue of subjectl^ty in their review. They point Out that most of 
the research has been based on correlations of responses of individual job 
holders (29 of the 37 studies they reviewed in detail), and they assemble 
e^dence indicating that the iacumbent ratings "reflect incumbents' task 
perceptions and only indirectly measure task characteristics" (p. 210). 

If iob ratings are just another way of asking individual employees 
how they feel about various features of their jobs, then the Hackman-Oidhaa 
fornulation loses its distinctiveness. The question is an open on^. 
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Overview of Report 
io eiiaie .ta .Br., lss.es. .i,. ..,..rch tiS. Wsl«. re,ie.t., .h. 
technical literature aiscriptl»«. r.Vlsea the Hec^h^i^hai 

l«.tr«,«s (the f lr,t pert oi the .DS the sm and ad^alstefed the. to 

carefuliy chosen samples of Oreeon nuhn^ i 

f wregon public school pe.sbhhel. Part B 

^o'lo.!,^. report, our eHort 1„ l«tr«eit re«slo„. Revision ™s"»r. than 

> sl^le trah.Utl„„ „} £er^ ihto Ua^age sultshu to school teachlhg. We 

..re obUg.a to ioafroat chCptual ,oestlohs r^gardiSg the ^salaj „f 

ia an occup.tloS .ith a. llttu <,l„e«„tlatl.h la teaching an, regarding 

the t..chl„g johs ^ght coacel^Sl, vat, .long the seven dl^nilons as 

deilned 1^ aidtmii and oidhMi. li ihnr^ i-ks ^ i - 

nam. in short, the revision process brought di 

face to face «tth Issues of both applicability and sensltlvltj^. 

Part e reports results of the que.tlbhgilie admnlstr.tlbhs. The 
(lr.t subsection glv.. Inte^te. relLbllltles and oth.r statistical 
properties of self-r.tlngs ^ m cUs.rooi teachers. Th. s.cond subsectLh 
focuses direct!, on the sensitivity o, Job descrlptLh.. In particuUr. We 
tried to l«gln. sets of public School teaching J.b. that oSe would .*p..t to 
differ the -,st extreiely on th. five cofe Job ch.r.cterlstl„ (■■«*l^li, 
different jobs"? and then t. .ssess the success .f the t„s£ru«eat is 
discriminating between them. 

Subjectivity Of incuibeSt ratings, th. topli of the third subiiition 
.tudled co^arlhg teachef .elf-ratlhgs of the Job .1th ratings ide ij 
a supervisor, colleagu., ir other observer faitilai with the Job. (S.f 
...lysis followed th. -.ltltSait-«.ltl«.th.d appioach of C.^beU iSd «ske 
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U959). considering Job dimensions as traits and raters as methods. We also 
estimated components of variance In a manner proposed by Crohbach, et al. 

(1972), parallelling the procedures original^ proposed by Stanley (1961) and 
extended by Kavanagh, MacKlnney, and Rollns (1971), for determining sources 
of rater errors 

A fourth subsection reports correlations between the job dimensions 
(Including the Motivating Potential Score) and an avowedly subjective 
"outcome variable" relevant to the motivatlonally-orlented theory of Hackman 
and Oldham as well as to school settings, viz, comnitment to th. Organization 
(Mowdsy. Steers, & Porter 1979). Of especial interest in the analysis was 
the manner in which the several job characteristics combined to affect 
coffiinltment of teaching personnel. We suspected that certain of the 
characteristics did not tap dimensions Important in teaching. 
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B. INSTRHMENT REVISION 



P.»XUI. ,o.H ^^^^^^^^ ^^^^ ^^^^^ 

....^.tea .U. ^.„i„, ^„ ^^^^^ 

»oc.S,U^. s.»c. Uei. U ^^^^^^^ 

^.r. i„,„,«^ ^^^^^^^^ ^^^^^^^ 
-..U..„ ..^ ^^^^^^ 

beings are the obiects hf u.%w.u - ^ 

U e..o„„.u, «,oc.«., ,.o.U.„e v., .H. ^.,.„, 

JO.. .He pxvo^x co„cep. .f ... ^^^^^^ ^^^^^ 

describe the characteristi^^e .i t: - 

ctertstlcs of a Job. it would see. essential that they (and 

»e) be reasonably clear on what they are asksH 

^ ^^^^'^ "te. Oddly, Hadcman and 

Oldha. nowhere defined "job" m their theory, nor do they dl.cuss 
operationally the Basis for d.cldlns chat t. e^.^yees h... different Job. 
rather than the same one. 

0« procedare for ..vising the l„.«.Se« ™s .« i„,,.tf« one 
e«e.a.„, . ^^^^^^^^^ ^^^^^^^^^ 
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MtK recent tiiching experience iespiid to the JDS In oii^oi-, 
inner^tloa »lth a ™.ber cf the reseeriS i^. aurlhg wMcfi they .e. 
,ue.tl.s.d .bont their Int.rpr.tetlon of the ,ue.tf„h, ,M why they «.a glViS 
the retlhg, tSey had. He aub iobiht the vies, bf piictictns adMBUtratori 
a.d others fSaiiar with teachlSg „„ ho. teaching Jobi Bght differ .h the 
aeverat diienalona. ahd »^ aditntatered triil foSS „f the JDS 1„ aettiSga 
where reiionses coiiid be dlsiiised l^r groups. 

Meanwhile, the reaeirch tea. engiged in titenalve, w„rd-by=Wofd 
ani^sl, of the Instruieit. lU^lsated by. is well a. directing, the 
ioSegoing empirical ibse^tlOM. He suppieiented the lte« of three acaUS 
by writing additional ,ne.tlona. Thronghont, we trl.d to feSin a. faithful 
a. poasible to conception, .f the oSlgln.1 authora. Our geieral l„tehtl.hs 
.ere to gilb aS uiderstandlsg „£ the applicability 61 the aadc^an-Oldhai, 
di«nai„^ of ichooi teaohlhg, to foSol.te pro«aio„ally typas of teaching 
J.b th. diSeSaions ,^ght differentiate betweeh. ihd to produce an Ih^tmient 
consistent li tenunoloa- and uidiStandable ^ schbol people. 

Plfat ie turn to a brief consideratloa of ■■tiiihlng job." and theh 
report ouf revlalon. of Questions relatlhg tb the seven Job .Karicterlsttcs. 

Teaching Jobs 

If teachlhg Jdbs are to be selected .'bi diagnoala ahd redeaigi, it 1. 
neceisary to be abl. to deiote the dlffar.nt jbbs exl.tl,^ Within i school or 
school systes. It tuJSs out that th. Issue of where one Jbb ends and another 
begin. 1, raril, addres.ed. Ha«™h and Oidha. do hot ipedfy the waning .f 
"job," using It loo,,*, and abre or iesi interchasgiibly with such terss is 
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"work., and "task." Nor have other" investigators cbhce^ned thetaselv.. with 
the issae. perhaps because jobs are likely to be well differentiated wlthlS 
industrial and c<-uunerclal settings or because „ost Investigations have 
focused on analyzing Individual .«plc^ee responses to dlff.r.nt parts of the 



JDSi 



The best clue we found as to how Hacknan and Oldham actual^ 
distinguished Jobs came from the critique of Roberts and Gllck (1981, p. 
197). Th^ write that th. Hickman and Gidham «od.l Is "plagued with problems 
apparent In the pioneering work of Turner and Lawrence and of Blood and 
Hullh^" and continue: 

classifications were assumed to perform the same objective tasks. 
Examination of the reference to an early work by Hackman and tawler (1971). 
Which they cite, suggests that a "job" is conceived as a localized 
phenomenon. Apparently, it points to a set of enpK^ees at a particular 
installation or facility doing work that is identical from the perspective of 
iscal management. Among Hackman and Oidha«-s (1974. 1980) illustrations of 
different jobs are: a check-processing job in the "back room" of a bank, the 

laborato^ technician', job In a« R s D dapartmint of an Industrial plant, a 

data coding job in the headquarters office of a large organization. 

assemblers of grain driers in an Iowa plant, keypunch operators in the 

Treadfree Manufacturing Cbnpaiqri 

While it is not difficult to imagine other, unlike jobs in the 

preceding locations, complications ari.. when attempting to apply the scheme 
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to teachlSg jobs In educational S^ganizatlbns. TeachiSi' jobs can be 
cUsslfied grossly, of course, by level~.l.„.ntary, secondary, t.ttlary, and 
so 5n-bat, except m unified public school dlstridts, the levels are 
embedded In separate organizations .nd do not permit differentiation between 
jobs within the organization. A finer classification cuSton«rlly is used to 
distinguish teaching jobs at the seconda^ level, subject area. 
(Departn^nts, in high schools large enough to warrant them, generally 
duplicate the subject-matter classification.) El.^ntary teaching, however, 
r^n^lns largely undifferentiated. Specific gr.d. level of teaching is not an 
.special^ fruitful basis of classification; teachers are regarded as, and in 
fact are, interchangeable across grade levels, and the work of teaching does 
not differ appreciably from one grade to another, at least ftom the 
perspective of core job characteristics. 

The problem of numbers confounds the classification of teaching jobs. 
Assume optimistically that 10 job incumbents are sufficient to characterize 
dependably the dimensions of a job (see p. 12, above). In a unified public 
school district just large enough to support a single secondary school, a 
district consisting of, say, 45 high school teachers and 60 elementary 
teachers distributed in four Schools, it is unlikely that 10 staff members 
could be found in a given job if jobs were classlf ledany finer than ^ gro.s 
Uvel (elementary vs. secondary) or, perhaps, ^ school. The difficulty does 
flot become appreciably less with an increase in school system size, .ince the 
number of staff members per school does not ordinarily increase 
proportionally. Both elemental, and secondanr schools tend to disperse 
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geographlcxiy, each regaining .ore or less constant 1. staff size, it «.uid 
be the exceptional case In ^Hlch there were as n^tty as 10 ioctai studl.. and 
ie .cl.nce teachers, for Instance, in a slngl. hlgfi school. Almost .ever 
would one find 10 art or ho»e econoScs or driv.r education teach.r. .t the 

facility. Even pooling teaching Job. Across high schools in a large 
district, the number of staff „«„bers in th. "sa„. job" rarely .ould reach 10 
in most of the categories of the fin.r classification system. 

The numbers problem seriously constrains the utility of the JDS for 
diagnostic purposes, assuming that diagnosis is to be c.rri.d out by managers 
at the school district or. especially, the school level. It does not 
preclude it. use by researcher, and others whose interests transcend school 
system boundaries, fhey could readily obtain a of several hundred 

driver, education or industrial arts teachers .cro.. the nation, even though 
they „^y be rare in a given district. As a c.e in point, the present 
research team was obliged to ignore school and even school district 
boundaries in order to collect sufficient Cses to test sensitivity of 
the JDS in detecting differences between "teaching Jobs. Nevertheless, our 
reflections on the meaning of "Job" in the Haclcman-OldhaM formulation has led 
us to believe that it is inapplicable as a diagnostic tool in Job redesign 
from the perspective of local educational managers. 

Scales for HeasuriSg Job Characteristics 
section 1 of the JDS consisted of 7-point graphic rating scales 
according to Which the Job incumbent could describe the Job. one scale for 
^^ch of seven job characteristics, in addition to the lead-in question for a 
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scale, brief paragtaphs were iSciuded to portray the meaning of the end 
points (and »lddl.) of the continuum. S.ctldh 11 c55iisted of 14 statements 
it.o for each ^ob dimension) to which respondents were asked to respond in 
tirmi of their accuracy or inaccuracy in describing the Job. Response 
aiternatlves were: 



_ te 

Mostly Inaccurate 

Slightly Inaccurate 

Uncertain 

Sllgh tiy Accurate 

Mostly Accurate 

Very Accurate 

One of the two stat.Sents for each dimension Was reversed in meaning (and. of 
course, scoring). Hackman and Oldham's JRF parallelled this format. 

We report our revision efforts for the seven job characteristics, 
beginning with the three said to leld to "experienced aeaningfulness of work" 
(Task Identity, Skill Variety, .nd Task Significance), followed by Autonou^ 
and F..dback from the Job. and finally the supplem^nt.^ dimensions. Feedback 
from Agents and Dealing with Others. While the .uppLmentary characteristic, 
do not figure as "core" features of work in the Hackman-Oldham theory, we 
thought they might be especially relevant to the work of teaching. 

In the following, each of the seven is described 1) as defined 
Hackman and Oldham. 2) as operationaiized by questions In the JDS. and 3) as 
modified our extended 1^ the research teas through interviews, discussions, 
and preliminary fi.ld tests. (Reference to Hackman and Oldham 1. th.ir book. 
Work Redgslfflh . 1980.) The principal considerations in the revisions were 
language Clarification, redirection to maximize sensitivity to variations 
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iele^nt ts t^chlhg. ii, „.aer cih fl„a oai «,1.10B df the toS in 
Append!, Ci we „1U only rep»n the iofe snbst.ntl.l r.vi,l„i, fj,, 
Jask^ Identity 

Hackman and Oldham define Task Identity as follows: 

?S^n>ff*^t.'° f * requires coinpletlbn of a "whole" and 

^m'<T^^^ ^ ^^^^ - 

what is a "whole piece of work" for a teacher? is it the •V,hole 
child?" is it completion of the September-to-June school year? Is it 
teaching a subject, like chemistry or math or English? I. the •V,hole piece 
of work" graduation of each stud.Ht from school? if so, i. work different 
for different teachers at diffet.ht grade levels and for different subjects? 
What is a "Visible outcome" i« education for teachers in terms of a "whole 
Piece Of ^ork?-a child who ha. l.arned a specific thing, a lesson delivered, 
or a year completed, or all three? 

We turned first to the descriptive examples in Work Redeslea for 
guidance about answers to these crucial questioh.. Hackman and Oldhas use 
t^o exa^ies to illustrate what they mean 1^ Task Identity: They con^are a 
social worker wh. is responsible for all th. needs of a client to a social 
worker who works only on income assistance problems. They the« contrast a 
person who assembles a con^lete toaster to another person who Solders 
electrical cohnectlons on toaster aft.r toaster but nev.r s..s the finished 
toaster. The authors contend that even if the skill levels required are the 
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sme for the social workers or for the toaster-bulld.rs, the person who works 
with all the needs of the client (and the person who assembles the con,,lete 
toaster) will report higher Task Identity because they see the '^hole piec. 
of work." The terms used in the text discussion are "intact task," "complete 
unit Of service," and "entire product," a, opposed to a "sn«ll part of the 

we examined the items included in the JDS/JRF that operatibnallze 
this job Characteristic. We show the three questions (JDS words are noted in 
parentheses where differences exist between the JDS and JRF; underlining is 
Hackmah and Oldham's), 
(Section 1) 

liece'ot'Sl ^ « Mole:: and IdentMisble 

• g^npd^endf ^.tl^^^^M^^^ ^ 
machines?"" ' '"^'^^ ^^^^^ ^^^^ o^^ autoLtir 



1-- 



-2-- 



-5—^—6- 



r*^ ^«^J°J is only a (My) the job is a moder^ 

tiny part of the over- ate-sized "chunk" of the 

all piece of work; the overall piece of work: 

results Of (ny) the („y) the person's own 

person s activities contrlbutidh can be seen 

cannpt be seen in the in the final outcome, 
final product or 
service. 



The job ihvblves 

doing the whole piece of 
work, from start to 
finish; the results of 
(niy) the person's activ- 
ities are easily seen 
la the final product or 
service. 
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(Section II) 

S%^^f^f^ ?"^"^!'* '^^'^^^^ P""" '^^^^ "^'^ the chance Eo do 

an entire piece of work from beginning to end. 

The job provides (ie) a person with the chance to coipieteiy finish fthe 
pieces of work I begin) ai^ work he or she starts. "^"""^ ^""^^ 

Hackman and Oidham have added the words "con^iete" and "obvious 
beginning and end" to the descriptive terms used In their earlier text. 
These become very difficult to define when one moves from a discussibn of 
producing toasters to a discussion on educating people. When is education or 
teaching "complete?" What is the "obvious beginning and end" of teaching 
and/or of a teachers job? 

After considerable discussion and field testing, we decided to focus 
the definition of Task Identity on the degree of overall educational 
responsibility for a child, as the teacher having control over the child^s 
exit skills, and/br as teacher responsibility for the student over time. In 
other words, a "whole piece of work" to a teacher could be defined by the 
teacher having responsibility for the students' whole education (even for a 
short period of time), for the teacher being solely responsible for teaching 
demonstrable skills in a specific subject, and/or by extended respbhsibllity 
bver time for some or all subjects. An elemental^ teacher in a 
self-contained classroom wbuld have responsibility for the bverall education 
of a group of students bver bne academic year. That teacher has the students 
for one year; that is a definable "chunk" of time. The high school chemistry 
teacher, on the other hand, may only have the students for one or two terms 
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«nd for only one subject. However, slciiis and knowledge are testable; the 
teacher can remediate for and demonstrate Larking of exit sktiis; 1..., s/h 
cm denK,n8trate the end result of the student's science education, ev.n If 
the student has only b,.n with the teacher for a brief time. Task Identity 
m this instance is through den^nstrat.d skills in the subject area. Along 
the sa^ line, a shop teacher works with demonstrable skills, and students 
can produce products which demonstrate their knowledge. 

Another teaching situatior. that we thought might provide high task 
Identity under this teaching-related definition is that of the special 
education resource room teach.r. The teacher has ov.r.ll responsibility for 
each student's progress in ^11 subjects. Attained skills are documented 
through a required annual Individualized Education Plan (lEP). A resource 
too. teacher may sup.r^dse a student's learning over a span of several years 
ind therefore might h.v. a greater ^dew of th. "overall piece of work." This 
relationship is mediated, however, by th. involvement of classrooa teachers, 
parents, specialists, etc., who assist in planning the lEP and Educational ^ 
program and. in the case of classroom teachers, who may also implement lEP 
requir.Bints in the regular classroom with or without the direct involvement 
of the resource room teacher. The overall view of the student might be 
comproodSed by the fact that th. special education t..cher may not actually 
ieach the student, but may Serve more in the rol. of facilitator to other 
teachers. This threefold definition allowed s.Veral ways of looking ^t the 
possible "overall pi.c of work" for each te.ch«. Each aspect focuS.S on 
work attributable to a specific teacher. Each of the three possible foci 
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relate to the student and the student's academic program, further restricting 
possible interpretations of teaching that include a^ broader range of 
activities. In oar early interviews, some respondents had defined "being a 
teacher" or the "teaching ^db" as a broad professional role that encompassed 
a lifelong commitment to many acti^ties related to the profession but not 
necessarily falling within the 7:06 am - 4:00 pm school day. While we agreed 
With this broader view of "being a teacher" for the sake of ma^mum control 
over possible interpretations of what the "whole job" could mean, we 
attempted to use words that directed the respondent to a specific 
Student/classroom focus. 

We further hypothesized that teachers in areas with less definable 
••products," like social studies or literature, would report lower Task 
Identity and that teachers who work with students in large groups over short 
periods of time and do not see the end results of their teaching 
interventions would alSo report lower task identity. A job with low Task 
Identity is one with a small part of a larger job, whether defined as one 
piece of work without demonstrable end results, or defined as 
general/introductory subject matter where the possible results of teaching 
are not easily traceable as resulting from one teacher's efforts. 

In the end, however. Task Identity remained an elusive concept when 
applied to work other than the production of tangible goods or the provision 
of Shbrt-teri ser^^ce. We left the Hackman-Oidham questions much as they 
were, with only slight modifications for purposes of clarity. (See Appendix 
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Hacknan and Qldham formally define Skill Vairiety as fblldWi: 

_ ^ 

^!!f,«ff-° !- "Siqji » Job reoblris i rarlety of dlffireht 

o^dUf^1:s".a^^^"*.~^"^*f 

girrerenc sfcllls and talents of the person (p. 785 

Several concepts of work are embedded in thi' definition: variety of 
activities, different tM.k., number of skills, ^,d number of talents. The 
explanatory paragraph .,hich follows this definition in Work 5es4fi£ e„„h.sizes 
th.t highly motivating ^ork requires worker, "to engage in activiti.. that 
challenge or stretch their skills or abilities." Hackman and Oldh.m state 
that the more skill, needed, the more Si.ningful the work is likely to be to 
the workers. They state that human beings are probably "wired in" for 
sedcing way. to explore and manipuUt. their en.^ron«.nt., thereby gaining an 
increased .ense of efficacy. Content of activities, th.y contend, is 
probably less essential to .^erienced meaningfulne.. than is work that t.p. 
as a.ny of the worker^s .kills and talents as po..ible. Hackman and 01dh.,n 
give no exan^ies of job. with high or low Skill Variety. 

There are several possible ways to define Skill Variety for teachers 
that could result in u.able redesign data. We distin^ished skill, needed 
for teaching versu. other skills which ^re often required for teachers in 
school settings (advising, coaching, community woric, parent counseling, 
etc.). Even within this narrower context. Skill Variety can still be defined 
as the sum^ of teaching techniques required, or th. complexity of different 
techniques, or the Skill Variety intrinsic in th. .ubj.ct(s) being taught, 
on. teacher might teach the .ame subject all day, u.ing many teaching 
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techniques. Another might teach ma,^ subjects In the same day, but use the 
iame techniques over and over. A teach.r might perform a variety of tasks Ih 
a d^. but most of them may be simple and repetitious in nature and not tap 
different skills or talents on the part of the teacher. 

We turned to the three JDS/JRF questions for guidance. 
(Section I) 



Lres 



routine things over and n>e to do nany different 

OTCr again. things, using a number of 

different skills arid talentsi 

(Section 11) 

The job requires me to use a number of complex or high-level skills. 
The job is quite simple and repetitive* 

Instead of simplifying our definitional problems, Hackman and Oldham 
introduced additional concepts of 1) required versus allowed work, 2) "at 
work" work versus overall professional activities, and 3) routine/repetitive 
work equated to ".isple and boring" work. For teachers in teaching job., all 
of these aspects of Skill Variety are not as interchangeable as they might be 
for a more clearly defined, repetitive assembly job. 

After discussion and initial field testing, we expanded the number of 
items operationalieing Skill Variety to include several aspects. These are 
i) ailewed use of a ^riet^ of skills and talents, 2) use of a number of 
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a««iat tHthgi. teaching c« bd Sae „p of . ,«lety dl siiple „d c^Splex 
t.«S tMt re^«S, ai^ sophiittcated skill, ind fcileiEs. WhlU MS), 

iif the tasts c„^l.t.d ^ i teadSif i. a ,j,pi^i t.^siSg «ek afa SaSdatdd 
(and/or ia, 6. .l.*la, a.d/„r also r.patltlv.). there ia al,« ..«ldarible 
ihdlce i^liaBla « tte ladlVtdoai tea.he. la how teacht^ the»al«a 
are cbmpleted. 

tow Skill Variety was therefore defined as simple subject ^tt«, 
simple tasks, ..d/or basic skills. A ^ob with high Skill V.rl.ty was defined 
as requiring use of a variety of .kills, use of con>ple* skills, and/or 
provision of opportunities to do different things. 

We redrafted the tockman-Oldhaa questions to make them more dlre.t. 
Also added three stat.m.Ht. to Section II to cover various meanings of the 
term. The full set of redrafted statements are given below. 

sophlsy:?ed"^lMf ^ « 
Ikll^r (L^^rsl Iclf ^ ^^"^ ^"^^ -^"^ "-sic 

ScorS'''' ""^"^"'^^^ "^^h ^"^^ Job «e repetitious. (Reverse 
^^yob provides one with opportunities to do . .Umber of different 

Spi^:ilri^f %^^^ ^fi"«S-ut th. 

To summarize. Skill Variety was operatlbhallzed as variety, 
complexity and opportunity to perform different tasks in high Skill Variety 
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and siiple subject matter, single teaching tasks and/or only basic skills 
heeded in low Skill Variety* 
Task Significance 

Hackaan and Oldhaa define Task Significance as follows: 

J?"* '^"^^^^ ^ substantial Impact on the liVis 

^^t^or'ir^ '^''^'^ ir^ thrimmediate 
organxzacion or In the world at large (p« 79)^ 

Our greatest concern with this definition as applied to teachers ^nd 
teaching jobs was in h«, to distinguish differences in a profession which b^ 
definition is one of seminal i^act on citizen's lives. We were concerned 
about how to discriminate between the broad significance of teaching and 
education and the specific perceived role of each teaching job for each 
teacher. 

Hackman and Oldham further define Task Significance in Work Redeslea 
as being ai^ aspect of work that contributes toward "substantial lipact on 
the physical or psychological well-being of other p.ople." The example they 
use is of employees who tighten nuts on aircraft engines as opposed to 
emplcqrees who tighten nuts on decorative mirrors. Hackman and Oldham i^ake 
their discrimination on the basis of lives being at stake, in one inst^sce, 
and not being at stake in the otheri They state: 

When we know that what we do at work will affect someone else's 

tS^wo^rfl/g'^el T^^'"'^' car. .bout that wo" "or: th.n if 
P«pU. * ^ ireievant to the lives and well-being of other 

Using this broad definition, we suspected that all teachers would report high 
Task Significance, surpassed only critical care health workers, 
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Physicians, and others ^ho are Involved In dlr.ct llf e-ahd-death dsclslbhs. 
We turned to the JDS/JRF questions for further understanding. 



(Section I) 



c^ntPti^^L^^s^irt") S^m^^. Highly significant; the out- 

the work ^r. not Itky^o ^'2""^^^"^- of the work can 

(have ImportanTeffects on f ^^^^^ very 

other people) affect a^one Important ways. 

In any Important ways 

(Section II) 

Sfjb'getslnr'^' ' °' '^^''^ ^ ^''^^^ ^ -^11 

s^ei'oPthlngif — In^ortant In the broader 

Burled at the low end of the tlkert scale is the key to TaSk 
Significance for individual teachers ^ftd the key to providing possible 
manipuiable .v.htS in a particular t..cher's job. The significance of a 
particular t..chlng job is not th.t it is done, but that it is done well or 
poorly. By focusing on quality of teaching, one cat. conceive of ••significant 
effects" on students in 11„. with Hackn^n and OldhaM'i broad definition of 
Task Significance. One teach.r can have a positive or negative influence on 
a student by either very good or very bad teaching. Reported low Task 
Significance could result when the particular teaching job is not se.n to 
matter aiach in th. broader scheme of education or when the subject matter 
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Imparted is pet..l..d to be of less .Ig.lflcance or value th.. oth.r 
subjects. Teachers could also report high Task Significance wh.r. they offer 
Unique courses In key subject areas and when students cannot get this 
information from other sburcesi 

Jobs with low Task Sigflificahce would be jobs which involve 
non>ess.nti^l subject matter, subject matter which is not clearly defined, 
and/or subject matter whi.h 1. repeated other plac. ^ other teachers. 
T.^chlng jobs With high Task Significance would be jobs which involve 
required subject matter, particularly when t.ught ^ only one teach.r and 
When content is «ot available from oth.r sources. High Task Significance 
would also be found in jobs where the quality of teaching .an have a 
Significant positive or negative isp^ct on the student, r. ^Iso discussed 
the likelihood that teaching a k.y course for. say. .oll.g.-bound science 
students. Mght result in reporting higher Task Significance because mastery 
of course content would be essential to future educational success. 
Op.r.tionalizing this variable would require separ.t. questions for each 
college or occupational track, however, and was not pursued further. 

We can best describe our alterations of the questions by showing the 
entire revan^jed scale. 
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(Section I) 

1^^2- 3 4— ^5^^5_ J 

students would n^?\f stS'nts Wo^S's'"^ °' f jU-Being of students 

significantly affected what iff eS tf ^S"^^ ''^ significantly 

if this Job Were done loh Jrf f affected If this job were 

poorly. ^ "^""^ poorly. done poorly* 

(Sectibh II) 

^<^r^i:^^ ^'^^ ^ob were eli^nat.d 

tfii^i g:tnone.'''^' '^"^ Significantly affected 1^ h^ .eU 

Score) °" " ^^'^ ^^'^ «t all. (Reverse 

To suautarize, high Task Significance was operationali.ed as a teacher 
whose teacher required subject «att.r, is the oniy teacher t.lchlng the 
subject »att.r and where the impact of learning or not Liming the teachef. 
material cln be great, tow Task Significance was op.ntionalized as a 
teacher teaching nonessential or substantial^ undefined subject a«tter, or 
wher.^ th. teaching is repeated in other classroom, ind at other ti«es. ' 

BackiiS ,^ oidBiS prbpoii tSit the sutbiiddy prbVtdii 1^ , job 
iiicrease. feeling bf p.rs«,«l f«po„siblUt, for WbrK. ttey dbfl» *utbhbii- 
as follows: 
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InLoS?^ which the job provides substantial freedom. 
Worfl^^ . : ^"'^ discretion to the Individual In scfieaullng the 
ouf (pT^i^V'"^"'"' procedure, to b. used in carryl^lt 

They further describe Autono:^ as tho.. factors which Incr.a.e a person's 
view that wot* outcomes depend on one's own efforts rather than upon some one 
else or on a set of written procedures. 

Autonomy is opera tlonallzed by the following questions from the 

JbS/JRF. 

(SectlbS I) 

e^TerytS'thf lob plrircv^^f ' ^ ^^^^ 

1^^2~— -3 4 -5^=6-—— 7 

Sislmefl pMsof ^f""' ^ ^-'y ^> the job gives 

almost no p'rKSl lnd"St^''.''"r'"^''P' person^almosl 

"say" abou? hS Ind uoderjnyj the con,slete responsibility 

When the workTs done STn\ i "^^VP^^^". for deciding how and 
worK is done. but (I) he or she can when the work is done. 

make some decisions about 

the work. 

(Section II) 

"Job." "task" and "work" are not synonyms in education. Our early 
field test interview results documented this. A teacher's response to a 
question on Autonomy is seriously affected by whether that teacher decides to 
answer questions based on a vi.^ of a particular teaching task, on ^ and 
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.h« occurs Ih the ct„st««. «th the door clos.d ,r What occurs 1„ ,u 
profcslouil «ti«tles. Mcliso sSi Mdh«-s tr.StSSt of iutono^ is too 
.LpllstlC Hi ,S eduction sottlSg. We turued to Bli„„oJ-s faceted 
aeflMtloh M ..Eono,^ ,.r g„iai5co (BUUB.r. 1964), fte .orl..r^s freedoi 
puti Kli/Sersolf iu . pro.ctl« rather th.u Je,cti.e deci.i«-^«og stsucs 
concomlug „r.. BX^Uuor deHue. .utouo^ „ control o«r th. psce of ^rK 
freedo. fro. oppressive coistr.l„t. Up., choice, freedos ot SciSiE. „d 
treedo. to chOOse the techniques iud control Ehe ,u*llty of tiiching ,orU 
We .1.0 g,ln.d help ffo. eh«t.rr 0976) conceptusll.itlo5 of "teacher iihse 
of .utono,.^.- Which, in turn. «s derlVed in part f r» Ldrtie-. studies 
(1969, 1973J. Ihi expanded concept of Autonoiy did hot lead u. to alter 
a.*Bh and 01dh..>. d.scrlpter. oi the graphic ratini scale but did add 
four stiteiiit. to Part U 6f the instru^nt. They aSe gi.en h.lo*. 

the person Is left pfetty ich bS hi, ii he? o»n to do the «oii. 
*«i^°r 'ISMU^t^r'''"^" and 
*h* ihdividuil is free to carry out the «=rk as he 6i ihe sees fit. 
.™;,cri^*IP.f ScS°ir'^° "'^ "»"°^ Efi« pace of 

A t«cBini job With low AUtiSi.^ ,ould be highly prescribed, 
Ih^Wding rules on how and When woElc i, to b. cdi*,let.d. there Bight also be 
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• heavy p.*:, « ^it^ «5h .i„iMi oppdfEbiiEy ,„ ihMpehdihi diaiii,^; , 
teaching i« wirt high Would l„dep.hdeht d,iia„„» 

whe. tH. Wo« is co,vl«.d and .pp„ft„iiEies for ind.pohd.nt 

thought and actions 
feedback from the Job 

This core Job characteristic is defined by Backman and Oldhan. as 

follows: 

Haduss. and Oidhao. attempt to distingatsh feedback in work ouEco«.. 
Which are intrinsic to the Job U.d .Hich can. therefor., be ^nip„l,ted 
part of Job redesign? f ro« fe.db.ck outside the Job (not »anipoiable p.rt 
of a job redesign). Example, given in the Had..a« and Oldham text .r. of a 
telei^.loa repainnan who cn detennine from turning on the set whether it 
work, after repair, a s.l.. representative who closes a deal and r.c^ives 
payment, and a physi.i.s who sees a patient get well as the result of 
treatment. The concept of Feedback f ros the Job is operationiU^ed in the 
JDS/JRF as follows. 
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(Section 1} 



actual work SdJldS clS« r^'r. the 

doing --aildrflsl anr"f leSteS" ''^^^ ^^'^ ""^^ 

lae rrom any feedback co-workers or supervisors may provide. 

1 2-^3-^4 5 -6-^7 

a person couiS worffor- "f eelb^^k"^1 fleTtS «° ^^^^ 

ever without finding persorSmpM JfL * S^'^' ^i'"^" 

put how well (I am) does HJ constant "feedback" as 

he or she is doing. « not. (I work) he or she 



vorks about how well 
(I am) he or she is 



(Section II) 



S^sof ^o^^^rf^t-^-^^^^^ ^l^--^ C».) a 

. ^^m^^S^^^^^ — or not (I am) the 
W. made no io^ortant changes in these qu..tlons. The only alt.r.tlon was to 
tef^r to feedback regarding "one's perfora^sce" rather than "H<^ well one is 
perfdming." (See Appendix C.) 
Feedback from Agents 

Hadcman ^.d Oldham imply that a second type of fe.db.ck. external to 
the jpb itself, en also contribute to the en^ioyee's incre...d understanding 
Of the job. Th^ define Feedback From Agents as f oilers: 

These questions are included in the JDS/JRF to operatlonailze 
Feedback from Agents. 
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(Section I) 

6. To what extent do manacers nr r*«-^«^u^ i / v 

H* ..11 .re) Sr^i^i^^„Jjyf « P""- '-^ 

1 2-^3^^« 3 =6=^; 

nssi^inr&j ^^s'sy^f^* 
^euirL?r„HHe M^m^T^' u^^^s^ 

Is doing. may not f^'*'^ =o"«tant "feed- 

^ • back" about how well 

(I am) he or she Is 
dbltig. 

(Section II) 

^m^^^yr » H. 

The supervlsbrs and co-wbricers oh Fh+c 4«k i 

person any "feedback" aboJt h^ well (1^!') ^ ^ 

the work. (Reverse Score) ^ ^-V? 

With the exception of minor word modifications for consistency of 
terminology and use of education ter^ (e.g.. "administrator" for "manager." 
^tc). the one concept we Incorporated Into Hackman and Gldh^'. definition 
i. that Of useM f ^^db^ck as opposed to f e.dbadc of a^ sort, '^ow well" 
seems to be a more important question ir. informing teacher, about their 
performance th.n do.s often." Qu.Uty of supervisor or peer feedback 

would seem to be an important v.ri.bl. in Job redesign, Th. revisions are 
shown in Appendix C. 

» job «th Id. Feedtadc From Agents ^li „ve little feedback or 
poor f..ab.<*. the .„aiflod ^rm.^ ,1,.,,^ j^-- ^^^^ ^ _ ^ 

fro. e«erSil souroe. Students .peolflcally iit „.«d .Ittce they 
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«a ma co«««. cbuia Se ^elng p.„ ^-e,,6.s Fro. TH. 

A Jo. „lth hlsK F..<,»s Fr» Agists .i„ia h„. f fiigS ,„.Ut, 

feedtank f .expiated j_ 

Which dl,cHM„.t, „„ .H. « ,„^x „ „edb.c. ..^turei, 
^eallhi^ w ith Qf!hffi>B 

HackSn .„d OXdH<H defiie ihl. ..pple^„ti^ ch.r«t«lsUcs Jote 
In the following tanner : 

org«al»atlbnil "iiiint. (p. 1643. extenuil 



The,- tap the dliehiioi thr«,gU the tilw„g jos/W ,„iitt„i.: 
(Section 15 



To^hat^extent does (your) the job require (you) 
«wh other nAnn'fB /'i^^.-u^- ii- « ^ A.y«uy 



^ other people lellSr"oir.„F^."''"^" ^ P"«™ " work clos* 

^ thTorgrfiftloH? °' ^^^^^ jobs— (youT 



1 — 

Very little; dealing 
with other people Is 
not at all necessary 
In doing the jobi 



-2— 



^tf It'R?' '^^^'^ ^^'y <l^alln8 with 

with others is necessary, other people is an abso- 
lutely essential and 
crucial part of doing 
the job. 



(Section li) 

The job requires a lot of cooperative wo^k with other people. 

Th. only »odlf±catlo« w. „.de to these thr.. questions was to the 
parenthetical state^nt 1„ qu..tlon one. ^ter considerable dlscu..lon about 
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•h«K« smaU aie-U. tiol. to losing 6ut.««es. ,r .re thi 

job dbtcoie lt«lf , « .gi«a iHat HacM»n ahd 01dh,„'s .OHcept ii iUaH, 
ISiiidea to l..l,d. .hoi. .Ho l,,««ct WItH the j„hhoW« .^«iai of the 
Itself, .^clUdlni .tuden«. tSe „ th. otl,l,ul foS-IatloB. 

See *ppeadl3c C fbr tte slight slteritloSii 

Jbs/JRT Diiectiona 
We Inspected the opening directions to respondents rither carefully, 
since th^ set the f r.««ork within «ich the ,u«tl.hs ire Eo he .„.*er.d. ' 
These read^ 

^ your d^crlptlin(s) .^r«".^i1IIe"tlS',T*^u''" " 
possibly can ^p* 277, 296). j«s^»-j.ve as you 

We eliminated reference to other parts of the JDS and corrected 
inconsistent language between the two forms. In addition, we asked 
respondent, to frame their .n...rs In terms of th. m^a^^^^^ 
^ Given the range of ndn-lnstructlonal ..titles routinely eng.g.d In by 
teachers (advising, coaching, etc.) and glv.n the range of professional 
activities also possible (attending meeting., talcing classes, r..dlng 
dournals, etc.), w. attempted to delimit "dob" to a common set of activities 
*t the heart of t..chln,. We were esp.^.lly interested, as ..re Haclcman and 
Oldham. ±n emphasising the necessity of describing the Job .s a Job, not as 
they felt about It. Our alterations w.r. not substantial .nd are shown in 
Appendix e. along with the entire Instrument. 
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e. RESULTS OF THE INSTRUMENT .^JHINISTRATIONS 

We adninistered th. revised foS« of the JDS (or JRF) to . total of 244 
Ot.gon school personnel, mostly In urbac .chool districts of the Wllla^tte 
V.ll.y. Generally, th. questionnaires ...r. co„,>leted during .t.ff „.etlngs 
la the schools, although In so« Instates the research teas elicited 
individual responses. Except wher. hatching was essential, they were 
anony„.ous. Our sampling procedures were purposive rath.r than 
representative. Our principal i.t.r.st was to obtain sufficient response, 
f ro« teacher, in "^axi^ny different" Icinds of teaching position to t..t the 
sensitivity of the scales Or fro» teachers whos. ,obs were rated by oth.rs. 
fiistrlbutibns and Inter-item Reliabilities 
Excluding the occasional substitute Or student teacher or 
p.r.profess±onai who ^.ndered into the administration session., usable 
self-reports were obtained from 198 classroom teachers, at both the 
elementary and secondary levels. Table 2 shows various Statistical 
properties of the seven Job dimension scales measured ^ the revised 
instrument, a«.ly.ed across individual respondents. Pliability estimates 
are standardized Alpha coeffl.l..t. paralleling thos. for the Hadcman d.t. 
given earlier (Table 1, abov.). also show skeim..s values for the 
distributions of responses, calculated the formula given in Hull and Nie 
(1981, p. 312J* 
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Individual Teacher RatiHgs of Own Job 

Job 

Olmehslbh itat,^\ a « Inter-Item 

--li!!!^^" Skew Reliability 



|klll Variety (g) 5.44 .755 - 28 

Task Identity (35 5 90 , ''^f 'ff .63 

FeedbaS f ro« Job 3) Ms ,*?s7 "''K '^^ 

Feedback from Ai.ftts (3^ 4M3 illU -'ll 'ff 

Dealing With Others (3) 5.6I 1300 -l.ll 'el 



£ote: N approxlfiaately 198. 



Hade™. «„u,.3. r.S8i„s .55 to .80. *g..„. ,Hey are ich t« 1.* c„ 
per«t usa .f tHe scaUs for .llal^l ajj^^i, ladlVlSai Job.. 

,ia .U„d,rd devtatloi. i„dl<ate thit fe.ponde»« 
less o( 6T,ol«t acal. In the „=h «or. HeterigeSeou. „Bpl, « 

«ack„« a.d assbciares. and 6. aoie of the dl«.^l„„, the »a„ cr..d the 
celllhg Vilue if ?. The .trong negative s.«*s for ia.k Slghlti^„,e. 

aSd beaung «tH Others poiht t. the fact that r«p„„de„t. 
used the highest of the acales. .HU. a fi, rat.d their Job. ,itH 

the lover values. 

Hg»re 3 overlays teacher profiles oi the «a„s t.r top Sanger, ahd 
raa.-a„d-fu. offi^ .od .hop ,or.ers sh.^ earlier i« rig„,e 2. fte teach.r 
-a„ are virtual!, indistihguishibU f Soi thoae Of top execative. i„ tH. 
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Product^v. .tg^nlzatlons studied ^ Hackian and Oldhsm, except for Skill 
Variety and Dealing with Other.. The latter «ans f.U toward the ratinp of 
biae- and white-collar jobsi > 



S 

C 
n 

R 
E 




1 .......... 



TI TS AU 
JOB DIHENSIGN 



-I 

Fd 



FA 



DO 



ti general, the it.UsEic. portend . 16« iS ,en.ltlvlty bf tSe coie 
Job c6«.cterl.tl« SesuSs {and the tBe suppliieit.) when Applied to the 
teiatng occupMloiii to Which ne noB turn. 

Sensitiiriiy of the te«iid Sea.ure8 
««ch of the cbllecti,e effort bf thi feseeroh teii we. difected 
ESSid .peelfyihg MSds Of te«hIBS job thit Would dispUy Silcedi, dlffer.ht 
profile, «th regard to core Job char.cteHaties. our general atrates- «a 
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to attempt to ahticipate the types of teaching job Iti public schools, as We 

knew them, that would epitomize the greatest variations on each of the 

characteristics (we limited ourselves to the flv. job dimensions relevant to 

the Hackman-aidham theo,^) and then to locate such jobs in schools of Oregon 

and measure them through Incumbent self-reports. Our discussions In the 

coarse of Instrument revision, as suggested In the preceding section. 

included such considerations^ As our discussions proceeded, we found it 

extremely difficult to conceive of differences between, say. science, 

mathematics, social studies, and English teaching in the high school or 

between the teaching of the specific grade levels in the elementary 

8ch00l~the conventional bases for classifying teaching jobs~oh any of the 

dimensions. We were able to anticipate differences, at least on some of the 

dimensions, between elementary and secondary teaching or. within the high 

school, between the teaching of acadmic and certain non-academic subjects. 

However, the differences we were best able to conceive hinged on the nature 

of particular teaching assignments rather than On the iore gross categories 

of subject-matter area or departmental affiliation. Eventually, we generated 

a set of five jobs which we thought to be "maximally different" on one Or 

more of the HackmanHSldham dimensions. The grbups'were: 

^ivfnced scienc e teaehers^la^he high schont. These are 

exit-level courses. The grOup was lliited to teachers of 
chemistry, physics, and advanced foreign languages—typically 
elective courses taught be one or ve^ few teachers. Sie subject 
matter must have demonstrable skills imbedded In It. 

^' Teachers^of Boclal studi es specifical ly at the nl nth- 

-InA It^^^Z^''^'^^ levels. Classes are large, student contact brief, 
and student learning Is hot readily attributable to the teacher's 
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own efforts. 



^* Indus triftf at-^ff/Rhnn tearfipr i «^*. j ^ 

curriculum and usu^ nHn rgeoak pHlS??^''^^^^^^^^'^^ °^ 

the rest of the staff £,«»fs?! ^ i*^^^^ sepSrate location from 

student In a lim+S^^^ ^ teacher often meets with the 

acudent in a limited access part of the school Iniildlng. 

E. I^ntag t ftera ^,if-oo„,,t ned^aa^.^^ Any grade 

bbn^pMtiiijea level. ""My "f tSe san sobject.; all at a 

OS a «Hety « jrd^di. titer«dl.te-leVal «it«l «udl« teicheS 
»-e.i defined a. the p«a.,pei eoStJaat greUp. ISaE i.c„p ,^,,te^ 6„ 6e 
in SHll v.««y. Tasfc tdeitity. Significance, an. F...bact fro, 

the Job than any of the 6ther job groupings. Groaps », c, 5. and E .«e 
expected to be high i^ith fegafd to both SUll Viriety and K,, identity. 
After extensive di,cU..ion, the reaearoK^r. agreed that no distinctloi could 
be dra» between the gron^i AiH regard to Aitoio^. Th. research tea. felt 
incapable of pridictiig .fieie Oroup i, eleientar, teachers in seif-cont.la.d 
classroom, ,o«ld f.ll o5 taalc Signif u.nce, ior whera that gr«f .id Sroup D 
.onld fall «th respe« io Foodbad. fro. the ^ob. our predlctiois are listed 
in fable 3 below. 
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Table 3. Predicted Scores bn Core Job eharacterlstics 

High on Dimension ' Low on Diiiniion 

m c- i- 1 ' 

Task Significance Groups I* c' D* ^ 

Feedba^ f ro« Job Croup^^ ^ c' 

Qr<wp A: Advanced Science Teacher in High Schools 
Group B: Social Studies Teacher in High Schools 
Group e: Industrial Arts Teacher In High Schools 

gISp E- Eleolntaf'^aooii 
uroup E. Regular Classroom Teacher in Elenentaty Schools 

In order to test the predictions, it was necessa^ to identify 
reasonably pure instances of the.e ,obs in our pool of rispondents. We had 
obtained from each respondent a detailed description of daily course 
schedules ..d other Job assignments and used this infonoatlon to refine 
selection.. This process, too. proved an eye-opeaer for the research tia». 
It was difficult to find instances which fit neatly the conceived group., 
especially among the secokry teachers. For instance, advanced sciince 
teachers who only taught advanced science courses were rare; typically they 
split their time with other teaching responsibilities so that their overall 
schedule looked a lot like the teachers who taught general .Ocial studies 
courses. After considerable discussion we identified 68 teachers from the 
pool Who fit clearly one or the other of the five groups. 

we present first, in Table 4, the inter-ratet reliabilities and other 
sftistiC necessary for estia^ting sensitivity, calculated from incuabent 
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ratings of the five naxlmally different jobs. 



Job 
Clnension 



Mean 



Skill Variety 
Task identity 
Task Significance 
AotonoBy 

Feedbadc from Jbb 
Feedback from Agents 4^94 
Sealing with Others 5.47 



5.44 
5.18 
6il6 
5.62 
5.24 



S.D. 



.253 
.509 
.152 
.182 
.209 
.989 
.750 



" Variance 
Mean Squares Conpdhent 
B etween Wi thin Job 



inter- 
Sater 



.5891 

2*1844 
.3342 
.4456 
i4769 
ii9534 
8i24lb 



.5847 
1.5130 
.6425 
.9128 
1.3761 
1.9941 
1.5107 



.00 
.05 

0 

Q 
0 
0 

.49 



^sid. 


Reliab. 




.01 


1.51 


.31 


i64 


0 


.91 


0 


1.38 


0 


1.99 


0 


1.52 


.82 



J!Sa= ii'ei dh S jote, 68 respbiJiSts, 13.6 r«er8 pef Job. 

n.e SelLblllty itiai., in th. .Mi ,piaS for th^Selve.. 

d. .cros. ,11 j,^. a, _ ^ ^^^^ 

dl«™t„„. IH. u«r.li«Hu„ Of th. «ea.„«i b. * fu„«i„, 

.^larltu. Of .be teaching Job., despite o.f co«e«.a .ffdrt to 
«.t»». aiff..... OSes, or It coula be a faolt of ... i„.,sient t.«.10„. 
aowe«r. th. estlSted ™rl.„o. cbSpddeSt, for "tealdo,!," ifio™ i« .He 
».«-to-la8t cblUiii negate the Utt« .iternatlve. IK. Values for riter 
«ror .re r«Kef conai,te«l, l,*,er thin the oorr^spondtni one. In the 
orlglnsl aaclciaS6idha« l«,tn.ient (see labl. 1), , Uci « would llRe io 
«trmt. to the =larlflc*t«* .e sought to .chleve In the r.««on process. 
Since .e had «de i-pliilt piedlctloss regaiding the dlf fereices »e 
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expecee. b„w«» .p.a,ic group, ^. ^^^^^^^^^^^ 

eo «,.e ..v.„I «.e« 3 ^^^^^^ ^ ^^^^^ 

of the groups preatcied to high iij lo, th, dliensioS, f„ «„ich 

While the Sans iell „ predicted. „„„e .t the dlHeSeSce. «8ched 
Significance at the .05 levels 

Table 5. Te.ts of Predictions for Maxi5ilij.-differ.ht Groups 
^'^^"Ps Mean S.D. 



t p* 



Skill Variety 

High; A C D E 57 s ia -jm 

B i, 1.11 lO^' •<>" 

Task Identity 

High: A e D E 57 s 1Q 4^1^ 

Task Significance 

High: A e b 40 fit? 7Aa 

I.O.: B u 5MI -l^f .352 
Feedback from Job 

High: AC 23 5.43 1.007 

B 11 5.06 1.133 -^^^ 



*bne-tailed probability. 



Side s.*erei a„re.«dlhg eHiit, at ^ly,u, lic^l,^ a^l,,,,. 
Of the ehtU. Job profile, ^ ^.„. of «ltl-dl«.„.lo„.l acallhg t.chhl,™.. 
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«.s„.. ^ .„a X„ SHe ^ .'„is., „ 

Job. sltHlh the teaehliig bccupition. 

Subjiitivlty dJE the Seiidie. 
IHe ,.e.tl»„ of the eSeat to .hlch iic„.he=t «tl^s il the J.b 
l.S..d .1th their .„ect re^e^ihs It (i.e.. their "p.,choi„si«l 
..*P.:Ue to the .ob") i, „ ^^^^^^^ ^ 

di.cri^„„ jee^beXI a ne^. th. Seti^ of * J.h-. 

S.i,i variety. x.s. «entit.. 30 „„ «re objective, the, .ho„« 

-sree ,ith th. *.ti„gs ^^^^ 

do not .h.r. the i„c„.heht-. pefsoit hi«.,. B„ the „ti„p e„„,eS^e, i, 
the .»r.^„. e«„,,,„i, ^^^^ ^^^^^ ^ 

«4*r..a i„te„h.h,..bU, one 

be higher be»ee» t^. reteSs" de.«ipti„ns oi the .e«. J.b ch.Sacteri.tic 
tbe„ between the ihcuSbeif. (or th. .ther's) retihp the sever.1 Job 
di^nsioo,. .r. the fater. the^.Xves able to di.criM„.te bet»ee« th. J„b 
dimension.. ^ .e pointed out ih the beginning ..ction. the evid.hC „Uh 
respect to t'h. .riglSal Hac.«n^l.h.i inetr^nt la .^fce and ..rt.inl, not 
encouraging, eapeclai^ with reapeit to con^rgehce. 

Wr approach «.a to aa. i nu.ber of active achool pera.hhel to fate a 
teaching job which the, aupervlsed or with .hich the, were otherwise 
f.MU.r^ job Whoa, incumbent would b. Willis^ to furniah a aiaiar rating. 
These peraonnel wer. aither indl.i.uau Ih gfidnate education ionraes or 
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P.«<.«1 c„„..«, ^^^^ 

c«ope„„« ,,,,,, ^^^^^^ ,.^Si„„„,,, 

returnedi Incumbent and "other" ^ 

other questionnaires requested specific 

,,,, 

8,^..., ^^^^^^ ^^^^ ^^^^ 

c-.ri„, as T.. „i ^^^^ ^^^^^ 

^ ^^^^ ^^^^^^^^^ ^ 

were supervisors of student teachers. 

correlations wer. computed in a ^nner that would p.rmlt them hel., 
cast m . ^Itltralt-multlrater matrl. (Ca^,eH and Fl.fc.. 1959). "Xr.lt" 
to the 7 joh Characteristics ..d "method" to th. 2 raters. X.hl. S 

gives the means and standard de^^atlons for the self and », 

_^ ^^-^ other ratings, while 

Table 7 displays the matrix. 

Table 6. ffeans for Self and Other Rating, of Sams Job 

^^^K^ . Other 



Mean SiD. 



Mean S.D. 



SV Skill Variety 5 zo -„ 

TI Task Identity I'tl ,'^ff 5.51 .-58 

TS Task Significance ^^^J *.?8 l.iie 

AU Autbnony |-|| . '^f^ 6.19 .743 

FJ Feedback from Job |*26 I'fit ^'^^ -877 



FA Feedback from Agents 5*08 1281 ''^^ ^'^^^ 

DO Dealing with Others 5.96 1:112 ^'^^ 

* 3*32 
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The »ean8 Indicate that oth«8 familiar with the' teachers> Jobs rate 
them Such as the te^.h.rs then^eives. with the odnor exception of the 
dln..„slon. Dealing with Others. The Job l«cu«b.nts' were not sy.tea^tlcally 
biased one direction or the other, considering the 36 jobs together. 

The ^in question, of course, is the extent of rater agreeo^nt with 
regard to the job. The so-called validity diagonal of the correlation 

-trlx (in bold-face) pro>^des the .^wer. In short, there was little 
convergence. The correlations r.nge from a high of .61 (Feedback from 
Agents) to a low of .12 (rask Significance), with . .^an of .32. as glve« .t 
the bottom of the table. Is general, th^ are substantially below the 
alre.<fy unfavorable level, reported In the m.«.gemeat literature for the 
original Hacicman-Oldh^ scales. We suspe.t th.t it is due largely to the 
lustrumeat's insensitivlty to dlfferen.es in teaching jobs, .s documented in 
the preceding section. In ten« of the particular dimensions of the Hackman 
and Oldham fotiulation. raters see teaching jobs as mu.h ^like. 
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Table 7. Mul tit ralt-Hulti rater Matrix for Matched Pairs 

(N - 36 pairs) 

Other 

« TS «, M 55 ^ AU fk W 

SV 

S TI id9 

e TS i28 .26 

i AO i23 .32 .17 

f f3 -.01 .44 .12 6 

FA -.0? .07 .08 -.29 .41 

DO .06 0 .36 -.01 .15 ,56 

0 It 1n •?! 1! '^^ '^^ .H 

t i n? '^''U''^^ .18 -.02 

AH Autpnon^ 

Bo Dealing with Others 

FA Feedback from Agents 

FJ Feedback from Job 

SV Skill Virfety 

TI Task Identity 

TS Task Significance 

Mean r 



Validity Diagonii (bold-face) 394 
Heterbtralt-monomethod '059 
Heterbtralt-heterotiiethbd 'jgl 
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34 



C.rr,U«„„. 1. heterotr=Xt-«.»„...,^ ,,,, ^^^^^ 

(.m. indicting th.. tfie.. ii„i, ^ ^^^^^^ 

«». trait ..„,i^ ^ 

ho^rl-g .1,,^, ^^^^^ ^^^^^^^ 

Widely from -.38 to .61. 

v.rl,n« .pp.»,H »uai.,<, eron>«cH. Gl.,e.. 

U is i„ p„,,,,i, ^^^^^^^ _^ ^^^^^ 

multttralt-multlmethod data, exceot It «^ar^» 

ta, except It starts from observed scores rather 

than cor«U«d.s b,t.ea„ ...... « 3 , 

cro...d „„d, design. t.. esHS.,,, ^ri^ 

last cbltimh. 
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Table 8. Variance CbS^SSents for Paired Ritihgs of Teaching Jobs 
^g"*"*"^ Freqaency >fean_Square8 ' Est. Cbnyonent 



-i 3.15676 

^^^^ 2 45131 

DlSenslon 7 u'seSSS 183 

Job X Rater 2 1 2i37fl '^a^ 

?ob X Dtn^nslon 7 L-flLe Iff 

S*'=f^V*"«nalon U ,70575 eei 

Residual 14 ,63331 -f?? 



.630 



Note: Based on 36 jobs. 2 raters. 7 job dlmehsioSs. 
fully crossed design. 

The analysis confirms the observations made by Inspecting the 
muitltralt-multlmethod matrliu The dominating variance components, apart 
from the residual, are thos. associated with the Job dimensions themselves, 
as oti. Sight hope, it alao confirms the absence of a general bias of the two 
rating groups, either overall of from one dimension to another, both of which 
facts are reflected in the means of Table 6. As for the principle qu..tion. 
the agreement between ratings of the same Job. the Job X Rater component is 
fairly large, especially in con^arison with the component for Job itself j as 
the validity diagonal has alrea^ suggested, raters w^re in less than firm 
agreement in their descriptions i 

in the end, we do not know for sure how much an incumbent's 
psychological reactions to the Job color his or her descriptions of it. 
eiearly. it is not the case that general feelings of euphoria or despondency 
act to raise or lower ratings systematical^ across the Job dimensions. 
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This, at least. 1. . good sign Insofar as the possibility g.es of spu^ioas 
correlations .ith a truly affecti.. variable, such^.s ^ob satisfaction. 
Relationships with Organizational Commitment 
To get a sense of a possible relationship of the core job 
characteristics with an outco^ variable relevant to a theory of e.^loy.. 
motivation, we included a v.r.ion of the Organisational Commitmont 
Questionnaire (aCQ) in on. of our ear^ ^ 

IS . 15-lte«^ Lilcert sc^le developed by Mowday. Steers, and Fort.r (1979) to 
«...ure empl^ee loy.lty to the orgaoizatio. for which he or sh. ^orRs. 
Gidufc (1982) had ad^pt.d it for his stuc^ of Canadian ele«.nt.ry schools. 

The following analyses are bm.ed on 81 teacher ..If-ratings of the 
five core Job di^nsions. ^ a «.tt.r of interest, w. calculated the score 
proposed by Hackman and Oldham (1980, p.81) to describe the overall 

"motivating potential" of a joly— the HPS Th«+, * 

« joo--cne MFS. Their formula for combining the 

f», scores a is .uUlpllciUVe oi,, the prddddt if t^i^ , 

fe.,^<^ t,^ .he ^oB, tK. .«r.,e score for SUlll v.fisE,. I... 
and Task Significance. 

^ffS - {(SV + TI + TS) / 3> X AU X FJ 
Values Of MPS pot.nti.lly range from 1 to 3.3. The ^Itiplictive feature is 
based on the beli.f of Hackman and colleagues that the thr.e "critical 
psychological .t.tes" of the empire., which the job characteristics 
presumably induce, must ail be present in order to realize positive 
motivational consequences. Th. formulation has be.n heavily criticized i. 
the management literature. (See Roberts & Click. 1981, p. 197.) 
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hte««Hl^l i.iress..n of th. Ocq 'secies 

t.*c.ef ,e„.„ ,,,,, ^^^^^^^^ ^^^^^^ ^^^^^^ 

»ep««e .^„..„.. ^ ^^^^^ ^^^^^^^ ^^^^^^^^ ^_ 

6y the aagrJtuaii ,aa .igsi „, ^^^^^^^^ 

coiqjarison with the power of ^hs 5 

pwer ot the dimensions separatelv tk<» 

. » aeparateiy. This comparison Is 

Indicated by the Increments In R Square for the 

4uare ror the MPS score vs. the block of 

Individual dimensions. 

Pt«Po„.„ „^ ^^^^^ ^^^^^^^^^^ 

o, .m i» .guinea «„..ce « e,„i,.l.», . 
co.«U„«„ „, ^^^^^^ 

P«aXctlon of OCQ. «wio Sig„.f ,^,00 a„a .o.a«o. «o. .He 

"«.^.o «..xe Ho.«„g. TH. o.s.«,o ooef«c..o. (...S., 

IS a surprises it sugmiti fur . 

Sgests, for this s«.pie .t leiit, that the greater the 

teacher's auto..^ i„ th. leaser wiU ^ or her lo,aIt, to thi 

school. o„« th. othef joh ais..slo„s are t.«» lato ac=ou.t. SaMe ia 
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Table 9. gegresslbhs of >..gan 
on Five Job DiiensioQ 

(N • 81) 

Dependent: Grgsnlzational C.«sit„ent Score 
Independent Beta 



Gonualtineht 
and MPS 



sm. 

EXP 

SV 
TI 
TS 
AU 
FJ 



ass 

.083 

^396 
.399 
-.043 
-i237 
.123 



i249 
.008 

.412 
.255 
.042 
.290 



.152 
.009 

.105 
i068 
i092 
a29 



.092 i088 



R Square RSq Change 



*033 



i412 



.033 



.379 



SEX 
EXP 

HPS 



sm. 



.208 
.039 

.324 



.333 
.004 

.005 



F3fP v^*''*^'" Femalei2) 
sf c^ffi ^^^^hing experience 
i>» Skill Variety 

Task identity 



.170 
.010 

.001 



.033 
.137 



TS 
AU 
FJ 
MPS 



i033 
.104 



Task Significance 
Aatoaony 

Feedback from Job 
Motivating Potential Score 



When Hackman and Oldham's MPS sUiiaiy score r.n^, u 
, -Mfflary score replaces the five job 

dimensions in the regression, the power to . 

„^ , ^ ^'^lain variance in OCQ drops 

sharply, as indicated in the lower part of -fehi o . 

, ^ " °^ ^''^^ 5- adds only 10.4Z to 

the explanation, beyond the efferr« ^ 

the effects of gender and years of teaching 
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addltively. 

Table 10. Intercorrelatlbns of Five Job DlSehsibbs 

and OrgatUzatlonal eomnlLasent ' 

(M - 81) 

Correlations 

V^rlable_Me™_^ EXP ^ « IS «, HPS 



-.02 

.24 -.02 

-.i3 -ao .21 

.02 iOl .30 

0 .63 .25 .26 .19 

''hi '^^ -^i -22 .49 

-.08 -.08 .41 .65 .42 .70 .89 

.i8 .01 .47 .45 .13 .02 .25 .30 



SEC 


1.36 


i492 


EXP 


14.59 


8.208 


SV 


5.40 


.757 


Ti 


5.09 


1.226 


TS 


5.92 


.820 


AU 


5*70 


.643 


FJ 


5.30 


1.050 


MPS 


169*67 


56.537 


OOQ 


5.56 


.787 



SEX iMiie-lj FemU*2i ill i i 

EXP Sirs teaching eSerliiii M ^ Tl i 

S» Sfciii V.rlety ^ " Feedback fr»« Job 

TI Tiiit identity ^ Motlrating pBteatlal Scife 

IS Tiik Signlf icahce OrganlzatlbBal CbiSjitMM 



in light of the ooeffUlents froi the (Irat an.ly.ti. it i. ,.tHir 
eaay to .e. ,hy HPS perfoSad p...ly , 

dl«..l„„.. ita calcniatlon ,l.aa s.ia Variety .«d Ta.. Identity (th. tW. 
«.*n ptedl«o« Of DC) „ne-thl.d the weight of mitoKo^ aid hedh.^ f .oS 
the Job. .id the calculation that *.ton.^ li . po.iii« (s.t . 

c.ntrl«6oS to a ,db-i .,oH,.tl„g p«.ntlal... (Sili li ipart ffo. 
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the t.,„e of cumu^earit, i^ll.a >^ the SltipUcetl*. ...re, ii „,er.Il 
.core co«rl,ed « a .l^ie aver.Je the five iil«e«l.a scorei expl»l.ea 
18.5J „f the «rUhce li SeQ, l«ai.«l„8 thit a U„.r function iouli . 
somewhat better fit.) 

in. pattern « the ^Ight. of the ti,e .Or. Job 6fii;idEeri„io. 1« 
the £l«t f«3es . further ,neition rejerdlhg the ntHlt, of th. 

Hadc„h th..ry „, Joi redesign for teaching. «.sing that Orga.x.«l.h,l 
Co«lt«.ht is . relevant ^tCS Veriahle, th. e.sentiaii, «ro Chtrihution 
Of Sigaficanoe a.. ««Saac f io« th. J., to it. prediction indicatea 
^t th«e dl„n.ion. iot e.peciaU, iiiieit for teaohet.. Id the case 
Of *.t.no^. an .„riS.t, which, if tottie (.974) can he MU.ved, teaching 
ha. in abondance. it. negati,e .eightiSg .uggiats that, for so^ teachers at 
leaat, it ia too au.nd.ht, It appears to hi iaiient but in the -^Song" 
directtoni Teaching Sy be OKf-ehriched itth regard to it. 
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D. CONCLUSIONS 



IH. «»».geie„t „£ ji^aiee^. «th<,„t . .„b.„„„i ....^^ ^.^ 

P«ti.ul..l, p,l„.. ^^^^ ^^^^ ^^^^^^ 

re„.caon „„ r.U^. , ^ ^ ^^^^^^^^ ^^^^ 

.xaiii the li She «h«<,l ,,uing ,i „ 



a* ipedifii focu, tKe h« 6.,* the *„ft »f H,a«i iid hi. 

co«e.su.. (..i., . ^^^^^^^ ^ 



Sklli Variety, Task Identity. Task «»n+?+^ 

ntity. Task Significance, Autonony, and Feedback from 

the .Ob. The., properties be.r on the three ..critical psychoiogici states'. 

that Hack«an .nd his colleague, rigard as central conditions of .trong 
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internal W«k BbtlVatibi ind pasltlva «6rt ontcomes; 

»» tKeoi7 Wis of pi^McuUt latefeit to uf is It pnrpoftedXy 
Pf6«d« th. snager with .ubitantliUy iniep.„da«t' dliensiins of a j., ,i,s 
Of »hloh Uad. Itaea to „».g.,x,x ia„ip„l.uo«. Be vere attr.ot.d t. tH. 
theor^.^t V. aatid ourael*.., does it ha« „tiUty in the .0K.0I 
setting? 

To pro«de a partial aSsWer to the ,aeatlon .e chose to ooncentSte 
on th. five oofe joh chir«tert,ti=. .p.<=ifi.d by the theory, w also 
limited „„fiii«. to ex««ig ieaohing J^hi at the ele«nt.ry iecbndi^ 
levil in iSeiioan public schools. Ihree iajbr tssnes guided „„r 
idveatigation: CD Are the co«epts ihd Se.s»re. of job ch«acteH.tios 
relevant to teachihgj (25 can th. cdacepts and «asure* di£,.fiiEi,te bet8..h 
teachf^ jobi? (35 Afe job holder rep6rt. ade,uate aeaiures of job 
Characteristics? 

TO answer Questions raised By the first i.Sue. that of releasee, the 
re.,.roh t.« engaged in intensive. .Srd-by-.ord analysis of the instru^nt 
developed ^ Hacician and his ioHeagues. It «s part of our effort .f 
traaslitihg the qnestiohailre lito „ educatidnaU, sniiable for*. The 
e«^nati6n lid OS to ,u.sti„i sirlonsly th. releViSie of a number of Icey 
«no,pts to the work of professionals. F.r exaipli, .e had trouble 
detenahlig the bouhdiries « the teaohing Job iid in establishihg 
^appropriate .Us.if icatioBs of di.or.t. Jobs within „K001.. The ieaning « 
"Job." itself. «s uideftain in in dccopitloS with is little iStefnal 
diiferentiitibn a. teaching, aid revision of the IMtruient pfoved difficult 
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If we were to re«ai« faithful to the core characteristics propo..d the 
Uackmah theory i 

_ ^ 

To determn^ an answer to questions raised by Ehe second issue, that 

of sensitivity, revised questionnaires were adnSntstered to 244 carefully 

selected Or.gdh school personnel. If the n^asures wer. sensitive to 

variation. Within teaching, w. .peculated that o^xl^Uy different Jobs in 

school, ^ould sure^ demonstrate these difference.. Five such job. w.r^ 

*.l.ct.d, three in high .chools-advanced scienc. industrial arts, snd 

.oci.l studies~and two 1. elen^ntary schools>-,pecial education resource 

roos teaching and teaching in regular self-contained classrooms. He were 

surprised to find, through detailed inspections of daily schedules, that few 

instances of "pur." Job categories e^.t.d. particularly .t th. seconda^ 

ievel. After considerable disc-a..lo« ve identified 68 teachers from the pool 

Who fit cl..rly m one of the fi.. groups. Results of statistical analysis 

of teacher responses were plaizi. The job dimensions fornulated by Hackm^n 

were «ot suited to distinguishing among jobs in th. teaching profession. 

The third issue we addressed was that of subjectivity. Stated 

oth.r»,lse. we asked ho. .d.quately incumbent reports of their jobs m...ured 

th. job characteristic. Our approach was to obtain job ratings of the same 

position from both supervisors and incuab^hts. Matched ratlnp ^ere obtained 

from 72 individuals, covering 36 teaching jobs. We found evidence for 

reasonable discriminant validity in the ratings of supervisors and teachers. 

impiylng that the job descriptions were not tn^ortantly saturated with 

subjective fe.Ungs about the job. At the same time. con>^rgent validity was 
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W *Sid Ei«t j„6 ^^^^ ^^^^ 

those for top «„j.., j„,i„,„ ^^^^ 

^^^^^^^ ^ 

do«.e<, „ , uSaeSsUndi^ th. ioti«ao„x Uses of .or. of th. 

latter sr«.p. „d s„e .o« to the co„ctasio„ tMt the ^d.l „d it. 
i«.tr™„t.tio. ^ Utue to 0ff.r school «„4.r. .s the, .tte^t to 
refornnlate the teaching job. 
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APPENDIX A. m DIAGNOSTIC SUR?EY 
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read them carefully, it shoulH t^t^ ^^^^^ °^ ^^^h section. Please 

entire ,u.stmMi^i. hl^U^t^^^'^J^-^'"'^'^ " ="«P'^'^ the'"' 

Thank you for your cooperation. 
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SECTION ONE 



llMil^'al1o2l^!°""^^^^ '''' ^° ^--^''^ ^our JOB as 

yoriike°o?^^??,^^|,P^^,^^ ^JT'^'T'''' ^° -ch 
Instead, try tb make your^d^^cri^ ^'^^ """^ later, 

as you possibly can. ''"^''^Pt^ons as accurate and as objective 



A sample question 's given below. 



TO What .xtent does your require you to wor. with mechanical equipment. 
' 2 3 . . .6...... ^ 



^'ery littlei the job 
requires almost no 
contact with mechan- 
ical equipment of any 
kind. 



Moderately 



Very much; the job 
requires almost con- 
stant work with mech- 
anical equipment. 



m .re to MrcU .m.r KMch n t«e .ost ,«..,t. Ascription of ,.,r Job 
circle t«e .«ef suX ^ di„%° f''t"e"e%L%''|go%™r* = 
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people in related job-,_lii 3^ our own organizatidn)? " 



little; dealing 
with other people is 
not at all necessary 
in doing the job. 



Moderately; some 
dealing with others 
is necessary. 



much; dealing 
with other people is. 
an absolutely crucial 
part of doing the job. 

^---3- 4--...5... 6.„..___7 

gi^s^iii'^^nct^ ^^^^^^^^ autonomy; 

gives me almost no many things are 

standardized and not 
under my control, but 
1 cm make some deci- 
siorc about the work. 



personal "say" about 
how and when the wcrk 
is done. 



Very much; the job 
gives me almost com- 
plete responsibility 
for deciding how and 
when the work is done. 



EigTHHTns ana end? Or is tt bflllT Sall'^S? °l J'?'-'' H« an bbvLi 
..3,,,,„..,. ,,5,,,„...5. 



My job is only a tiny 
part of the overall 
piece of work; the 
results of my activi- 
ties cannot be seen in 
the final product or 
service. 



My job is a moderate- 
sized "chunk" of the 
overall piece of work; 
my own contributions 
can be seen in the 
final outcome. 



My job involves doing 
the whole piece of work; 
from start to finish; the 
results of my activities 
are easily seen in the 
final product or service. 



flow much ^variety is there in vonr 4hh? ti,^*. i- ^ 

job requiTi^to do many different thflL .^'' \° ^'^^^"^ 

your skills and talents? ^^^^^'^^"^ *^^"9s at work, using a variety of 



Very little; the job 
requires me to do the 
same routine things 
over and over again. 



■3— —-4 5^ 

Moderate variety. 



Very much; the job 
requires me to do many 
different things, using 
a number of different 
skills and talentsi 
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6. 



Not very significant; 
the outcomes of my work 
are jiqt likely to have 
impdrtarit effects on 
other people. 



Moderately significant. Highly significant; the 

dutcdmes of my work can 
affect other people in 
very important ways* 



To what extent dofjanagers or co- 
dding on your job? — 



let ydU know how well you are 



Very little; people 
almost never let me 
know how well I am 
doing. 



Moderately; sdmetimes 
people may give me 
"feedback"; dther times 
they may ndt* 



7* To what extent does 
your work perfbrmahce? 



Very much; managers or 
co-workers provide me 
with almost constant 
"feedback" about how 
well I am ddihg. 

^Jtself provide you with information about 



supervisors may provide? 



Very little; the job 
itself is set up so I 
could worfe forever 
without finding out 
hf^' well I am doing. 



Moderately; some imes 
doing the Job provides 
"feedbacic" to me; some- 
times it does not. 



-6— —-7 

Very much; the job is 
set up so that I get 
almost constant "feed- 
bacic" as I work about 
how well I am doing. 
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SECTION TWe 

!ii!!p-t,e^a°jQ^'^^ ^ °^ statements Which'^Suld be used to 



Jou are to indicate whether each statement is an accurat e or an 
in accur a te description of ybUr job. " 



9nce again please^try to be as objective as you can in deciding 
how accurately each statement describes your job-regardless of 
whether you like or dislike your job. eyaraiess or 



Write a number in the blank beside each statement, based on the following scale 

How accurate is the statement in deseribijuM^ogr job? 

2 3 4 5 6 7 

very ^ ^Mostly Slightly Uncertain Slightly Mostly Verv 
Inaccurate Inaccurate Inaccurate Accurate Accurate Acc^^ate 

^1. The job requires me to use a number of complex or high-level skills. 

2. The job requires a lot of cooperative work with other people. 



^. The job is arranged so that I do^ have a chance to do an entire 
piece of work from beginning to ^PidT entire 

work r^^^^ job provides many chances for me 

to figure out how well I am doing. 



_5. The job is quite simple and repetitive. 



__6. The jdb^can be done adequately by a person working alone—without talki 
or checking with ot:her people. s " « witnoui laiKi 

— ^* ^K^^^r^F^^C^ co-workers on this job almost wer give me any 
"feedback" about how well I am doing in my work. a « « dny 

— ' i^n W ^^T^ f ^ °^ people can be affected by how 

well the work gets done. 

- * [nyrMnroutlhelo^k!''' '° Initiative or judgment 
_ie. Supervisors often let me know how well they think I am performing the 

41. The job provides me the chance to completely finish the jjieces 5f work 
1 oegin* 



n 
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peyif^r'If,?""^^" «»»t Whether »r „.t I m 

"'fi'af I'drlhf opportunity for indepenSehce and ffeedo™ 
- scfte4°''d"tM„'glf ^ s'snfficafif or i„portant ,« the bfoader 
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APPERDIX B. JOB RATING FORM 
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JOB RATING FBRM . 
Vou are asked to fate the characteristics of the fallowiSg job: 



.'our%„'lb!" ""^"'o- " Job listed abovt. andig to 

tibh. PlMse read theiS L^efoUv" lTshH,"?H .'tl'--" " sec^ 
ete the entire .u.UionnllJl: Jfelst^^v^l^rSTt JUfc^Jyl"*""*" " 



A. 



SECTION ONE 

andThBJeHfvl af yo5 pissibly la^*' """'^t'oS « "curate 

A saiapie qoestidn is jivefl beioK; 
e%leslf ^^'"'^ ^ »rk with mechanical 



1- 



Very little; the job 
requires ?]mdst no con- 
tack with raechahical 
equipment of any kind. 



-3 -4- 

Moderately 



Very much; the job 
requires ajmost constant 
work with mechanical 
equipment, 



you Ire ^atTHI— ""^'^^ -"-t accurate description of th. job 

number six. as was done in thi Ixample aBove° ^'^^"^^'^-y^^ circle the 
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2. 



To what extent does the job 
PeopU (either "clients," or 



re a personate 
e in related 



•—4 5- 



Very little; dealing 
»ith other people is 
not at all necessary 
tn doing the job. 



Moderate i>; some 
dealing with others 
is necessary. 



How much ^«tonon^ is there in the job? that is. 
the ^° or jier own 



«ork closely wltft other 
jobs in the organization) ? 

—-6— 7 

Very mach; dealing with 
other people is an 
absolutely essential and 
eracial part of doing 
the job. 

to what extent does the 
how to go about doing 



3. 



Very little; the job 
gives a person almost 
no personal "say" about 
how and when the work 
is done. 



Moderate autonomy; 
many things are stan- 
dardized and hot under 
the control of the 
person^ but he or she 
can make some decisions 
about the work. 



Very much; the job gives 
the person almost complete 
responsibility for deciding 
how and when the work is 



To what extent does the job Involve doina a '^hnlp" 

^f workv Thaf <e *u= • L ""JL'H g ^*noie and identifiable oigc^ 



The job js only a tiny 
part of the overall 
piece of work; the 
results o; the person's 
activities cannot be 
seen in the final 
product or service* 



The job is a moderate- 
sized "chunk" of the 
overall piece of woric; 
the person's own contri- 
bution can be seen in 
the final dutcbmei 



The job involves doing 
the whole piece of work, 
from start to finish; 

the results of the 

person ' s act i vi 1 1 es are 
easily seen in the final 
product or service. 



Very little; the job 
requires the person to 

do^the same routine 
things over and over 
agaihi 



-3— -4— 3. 

Moderate variety. 



Very much; the job 
requires the person to do 
many different things, 
using a number of differehf, 
skills and talents* 
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In general, how significant or Imeorfant is the job? that is are the 

^4 o?%?ifci* '.^fcr^n.nc^t,, af«^t'lH,^74r„. 



Not at all significant; 
the outcomes of the wbrfe 
are ^ot likely to affect 
anj'one in any important 
way. 



Moderately significant. 



Highly significant; the 
outcomes of the work can 
affect other people in 
very important ways. 



or "hTirdo"„Vsn^i^?°^^2rS2r^ let the persoS k„™ ho« »e,1 he 



Very little; people 
almost never let the 
person know how well 
he or she is doing. 



Moderately; sometimes 
people may give the 
person "feedback 
other times they may 
hot* 



Very much; rnahagers or 
co-workers provide the 
person with almost 
constant "feedback" about 
how well he or she is 
doing. 



To what extent does doing the jgb Irsglf provide 
abodt his or her work perfel^fance?~11Fa^ 



the person with information 

p^r^^tjiA^ ^1. c ^ . " — -"■r^-__i"***' uucS the actual work Itself 



IS, 



1. 



Very littler the job 
itself is set up so a 
person could work 
forever without finding 
out how well he or she 
is doing. 



Moderately; sometimes 
doing the job provides 
"feedback" to the 
person; sometimes it 
does not. 



-6- 



Verj^ much, the job is 
set up so that a person 
gets almost constant 
"feedback" as he or she 
works about how well he 
or she is doing. 
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SEeTIQN TWO 



describf a^oL''^ ' """^^^ statements which cdUld be used to 

you are to indicate whether each statement is an aeciiratp nr an 
description of the job you are rating / 

Once agatnj please try to be as jobjective as you can in deciding 

how accurate y each statement delcril^ 

your own feelings about that job. eyaraiess or 



Write a number in the blank beside each statement, based on the following scale 

How aeeorlateas^ statement in de scribing the job you are ratin.^ -. 

^ 2 3 4 5 6 7 

rhSrX * Slightly Uncertain Slightly Mostly Verv 

Inaccurate Inaccu'-.te ^accurate AccuratI Accurate Accurate 

skill? ' ^ P^'"^"" *° a number of complex or sophisticated 



J. The m requires a lot of cooperative work with other people. 

I^Mnf ^'"''r^^^.^i^^^* a person d?ies not have the chance to de an 
entire piece of work from beginning to end~ 

J. Just doing the work required by the job provides many chances for a 
person to figure out how well he or she is doing. 

_5. The job is quite simple and repetitive. 



— ^' "" l^ adequately by a person working alone-without 

talking or checking with other people. wnnout 

Inv "fSi\T r^/P^'^^^^^^^^ job almost never give a person 

any feedback" about how well he or she is doing tTie^k. 

well ^ i^rk"ie?slnl.^°' °' ''''' '''''' ^"-^^^ 

]"Jf.^°^,^enMes J person any chance to Use his or her personal 
initiative or discretion in carrying out the work. 

p^?fo;;i?ng%Se1ob!'' ''''' ^^^"^ ''^^ 

-^'^ Wafk^he Sr°shenar?r''' '° ''^''''y 
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f!!yi f^''!^ \Persdr considerable opportunity for independence and 
freedom in how he or she does the work. penaence ana 

scheif olliy : ^ ^^'^ significant or important in the broader 
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APPENDIX C. BOGEN - CHARTERS INVENTORY 
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BOGEN-eHAKTERS INVENTORY: THE TEACHING JOB 



This questionnaire has been developed as part of a University of Oregon 
research project funded through the National iMtltute of Education. 
Our work is an extension of earlier work developed in a Yale University 
study on the design of work in business and industrial settings i 

The instrument consists of four parts: (1) general information, (2) items 
which address the objective characteristics of your job» (3) items whl^ 
address your feelings about the orianixation/schoSl for whldi you work, 
and (4) items which address y5u^ feelings about your work in this school. 
Separate directions are presented for Parts II, ill, and IV. 

This is an^experimental form. Data collected will be used f5r research 
analysis only. Data collected will no oe used for any foris cf Individual 
evaluation. Your indi^dual answers will be kept cwifidential. If at all 
your sdiool will be referred to in coded form only. 

We sincerely appreciate your time and cdntrlButlon to this pioneering 
effort. 
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PART I: INFbi^TlbN SHEET 



1. title of 



your job 



2. Check the description which most closely ipplles: 

fail time teacher at this school 

, full time teacher working at Sore than one scho. x 



^art-time teacher at this school only 
_part-time teacher working at more than one school 
_nbh^ihstructional staff 
^substitute teacher 

student teacher 
-teaching intern 

^other. Specify: 



3. Hoa long have you beeii teadiing? 



jrears 



months 



4. How long have you been teaching at this school? 



^ears 



months 



5. Highest degree earned? 



6, Age? — years old 



What field? 



fiender? 



Male 



FCk .le 



8. On the next page, please quickly outline your typical weekly schedule at 

your school(s). Include a one or two word description of the job or subject 
area taught, followed by the grade levels taught for that subject (i e 
Reading (1-3), Softball (7-9) , etc.) The following diagram i. .n example: 
^ y^nday ^^day 



8:30 '^ 
8:45 
9:00 ± 
9:15 
9:30 
9:45 
10:00 



n2ading(i-3) 



Softball (7-9) 



9i teiephotie Number: 



ariil so forth 



Si 
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of your job rither than on hov you toei 
job at this school on i typical day. 

ihe ibit iccarate description of your Job. 

aoaely ^Ith other people (^eluding .tudent»)t 

TO What ext.«t does the Job t.,«lre a ^'^"'^ '''^:^___^__^,....s -7 

1 2 3 Such; dealing with 

Moder.te^/; ag-e deiling people is an absolute^ 

very llEtle; dealing with ^^^j^ ^^^^^ 1, necessary. °„enilai aHd cradal part of 

other people "l^ doing the job. 

««ssary in doing the Job. ^^^^ ^ ^^^^^ 

u 4^s7 thit 19. to wli«t extent does tne 300 f 
2. HOW »uch a«.no«y 1. there 1. the Job7 That Is 

o. his or her own h^ to go about dol^g he ^o^^ -7 

1— 2 ^ Very iuch; the Job gives the ^ 

, i Moderate autonomy i^sny ^^^^ co«pXete responsl- 

Xe^ J^:^'., things are stSHd.rdl.^4 P'JJ^ deciding how and when 

i ;iwon .l»o.t no Pe"~»^ SSd nor under the control t, done, 

"iiy" about how or when the petson. but he or 

w,.rk li done. ,hi cin make some decisions 

about the work. . t, the job 

all piece of work? . _--_5_ 6 7 

1„.::— -2 3 _^ - job involws doing the 

The job is a ^moderate- J ^^^^ pf work from 

The job is o°ly ' Bixed "chunk" of the^ jt^^.h; the 

of the overall pl^ce of work. ^^-^^^ pt^^^ pf work; tt,^ perron's 

the results of th* person s person's own cot.trl- ..jtvlties are easily 

scttvitles cannot b* """.i^ butlon can be seeo in ^_ final 

f'e final product or service. ^^^^^ outcome. product or service. 

, . „.-iitv of skills and talents? 
, X. .h« extent does thi. Job allow use of . 7 

1— — 2 ^ ^ i^K Vcrv much! tixe job 

Moderately; the joo __ mil&as a person tj 

Very ilttlei the Job allows a peraon to use __ different 

illdws a person to use - ^derate number of akills ind talents, 

very few skills and ^^^y^ Slid talents. ^ ^ 

Hrt"::;, - ^ " "' """" " 

poorly? , -- 4 -5 ^ ' 

t ---2- 3 ^ ^ Hi^Hly iiV-ci:^; the lives 

Moderately Ukcly; the "^^^tli-belng o^-^udents 

Not very likely; the j^^^^g ot well-being o^ ^^^^^ ^- g^gntficantly 

lives or well-being of students would be #p«e- effected if this fob 

students would not vh.^t affected If this poorly, 

ilghtflcantly affected ^^^^ done poorly. 

If this job w.re done ,s«rvlsors. coworkers. pT' -•) 

poorly. ^ ^„tti„g (administrators, supervisors. 

to .h.t extent are oth« ^<^l^ ,he Job7 

able to ler one know how well he or she ^ ^ _ ^ , 

I 2 ^ jy noci; othsr people 

, , . Msd'-Tately; sometimes obU " P^""--' - 

Verv little; people almost 1^ „e able to give ^^^^^^ -^-j^ ^^^,5 «,a«t.nt 

never let the person k^gw r^- person "feedh«rV ; ".feedback" ibout how well 

How well he or she Is doing. ^tj.er ^1,^8 they not. ^-^ ^oi^g. 

Er|c §6 
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,r- i,, ,. ;» "■■»< !.» "11 .1.. ,.,.o, a 

. workers or supervisors may providi? 

_ _ X-*- — 2— — «- 3 - 

Very llttle; the job ' ~^ ~ ^ -7 

lEself la Euch that a "Oferately; sometimes ' verv iurh. ii,- . . 

person could ..,-ofk forever doing the Job pxoviaei th'e'/ 

without flsaing but HovT "feedb-ck- to the pcraon- LaiW person gets 

wetl h. oc she^s JZ. " -t. at^h- weU^;^'^1^f " 

is doing. 

*£tlon B Otrectldaft- u,^<#.- - 

~~ Write a number ^ fUm . 

^ s cne statement In describing your Job? 



3 



t-Sa.e xnS^. :„f^^^^jg ""certain ^^^^ 7 

Accurit. Accurate Accur«e 



«frylhg out the work. ' '^'"""'^ Inltlieivi or discretion 1b 

_ 3. ne Job provides i person with the chance to flnl.h . 
= . *. r,, l«p,,t on atudents would be ninl^l , ^1 . " " 

- .^ob IS ,„ite simple and can be dl " """^""^ -^l^ti^. 
_ 6. r„e job gives a o.r.n art«qu*tel, „,tng bSSlc BklU.. 

..e.\he^::k -epe.dence a. .reedo. m how he o. .he 

71^'' „„y .anc. t. eig„„ out how 

_ 8. Supervisors ard cb-u.,rRers on the lob have little r. » ^ . 

How welt a person Is doing the .or f^^^ V "^' "^ °" ' ^'«^» 

- 9. me Job requires a lo£ nr " "-Po^ible. 
10 Actiif., coopev-tive work with other people 

. 10. Activities «S<,c* .ed uitH the Job are repetUlou,. 

' r 7^ " '""^ " " the work 

: - : :.::::s a:t:er" T"^' ■ ^ 

- - - .Ob Ue: :;:^:t— --ght and .ct^n. 

. 15. This Job U one In which ' """ber of different things. 

- w.rk Itself - «ets done. 

The individual ts free to c^r, o. t " ' """""^ Per^o™„c.. 

^-^ The job be dono ade,„. ^b ^ " " '"^ ""^ 

' " "^'^ - -^^o.t talking or checkln, with 

How well he or She is perfonnlng o. ^he Job " '° ^""-^ ^ 

^ one ...Id be worse off if this job were not d.ne at all 
THe person in tho ,.sitlon h.. limited control over the pac-. of ..r.. 



21. 

22. 
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